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The  View  from  Continental  Europe 

Durand  Echeverria 

Professor  of  French 


IN  the  summer  of  1776  a  young  French  nobleman,  the 
count  de  Segur,  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  Spa,  a 
fashionable  international  watering  place.  There,  min¬ 
gling  in  the  cosmopolitan  salons  with  “accidental  or  vol¬ 
untary  deputies,”  as  he  said,  “from  all  the  monarchies  of 
the  Continent,”  he  witnessed  the  tremendous  impact  of 
the  American  Revolution  on  European  minds. 

The  “courageous  audacity”  of  the  American  “Insur¬ 
gents,”  he  later  recalled,  “electrified  everyone  and  excited 
a  general  admiration  ...  I  was  particularly  struck  to  see 
burst  forth  in  everybody  so  keen  and  universal  a  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  revolt  of  a  people  against  their  king.  The 
serious  English  card  game  whist  was  suddenly  replaced 
in  all  the  salons  by  a  no  less  sober  game  which  was 
christened  ‘Boston.’  ” 

This  wave  of  Continental  enthusiasm  for  American 
liberty  centered  in  France,  still  the  intellectual,  political, 
and  economic  heart  of  Europe  and  the  spawning  ground 
of  new  ideas;  but  it  was  even  stronger  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  it  extended  into  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  northern  Italy  and  even  lapped  into  Poland 
and  across  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain.  It  was  no  mere  fad 
for  intellectuals  and  liberal  nobles.  When  John  Adams 
arrived  in  Paris  in  1778  he  found  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
(who  had  become  a  living  symbol  of  all  that  Europeans 
saw  in  the  new  United  States  and  their  revolution) 
bore  a  name  known  to  every  French  chambermaid  and 
scullion. 

Americanism  engendered  in  the  minds  of  many  con¬ 
tinental  Europeans  a  strange,  elaborate  myth.  These 
courageous  rebels  against  monarchical  despotism  were 
seen  as  the  world’s  champions  of  liberty,  wise  and  enlight¬ 
ened  citizens  leading  unsullied  lives  in  a  Rousseauean 
rural  utopia,  and  —  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough  • — 
enjoying  a  miraculous  prosperity  that  was  no  more  than 
their  due  reward  for  practicing  all  the  philosophic  virtues. 
This  mirage,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  not  difficult  to 


understand.  The  American  Revolution  occurred  at  just 
the  right  moment  to  provide  what  seemed  to  be  an 
irrefutable  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  practicality  of 
all  the  liberal  ideas  and  reforms  the  French  philosophes 
and  their  European  disciples  had  been  preaching  for 
nearly  a  century.  It  proved,  or  seemed  to  prove,  that 
representative  republicanism  was  the  best  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  that  toleration  promoted  civil  harmony,  that  free¬ 
dom  of  press  and  speech,  the  right  to  property,  and  all  the 
other  natural  rights  should  and  could  be  sacred,  that 
laissez-faire  economics  produced  wealth  and  prosperitv, 
that  colonialism  was  morally,  politically,  and  economi¬ 
cally  wrong,  that  men  living  simple  lives  close  to  the  soil 
regained  the  “natural”  virtue  that  reason  taught,  and 
that  enlightenment  and  liberty  were  twin  sisters  who 
hand  in  hand  would  redeem  the  world.  What  Carl  Becker 
was  to  call  “the  heavenly  city  of  the  eighteenth-century 
philosophers”  seemed  to  be  raising  its  shimmering  towers 
across  the  Atlantic.  To  doubt  its  reality  or  its  excellence 
was  to  deny  the  practicality  of  the  philosophes’  design  for 
a  brave  new  world. 

Modern  historians  have  generally  rejected  the  theory 
that  the  ideas  of  the  philosophes,  men  like  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau,  “caused”  the  French  Revolution;  and  by  the 
same  evidence  the  American  Revolution,  as  the  sup¬ 
posed  demonstration  of  these  ideas,  was  not  responsible 
for  the  cataclysm  that  swept  across  Europe  after  1789. 
Yet,  however  distorted  the  European  vision  was,  the 
Americans  won  their  revolution  and  ( after  a  shaky  start ) 
firmly  established  a  new  nation  with  a  constitution  em¬ 
bodying  the  principle  of  representative  republicanism 
and  a  bill  of  rights.  They  thus  provided  a  most  persuasive 
model.  The  American  Revolution  did  not  cause  the 
French  Revolution,  but  it  provided  justification  for  it. 

It  would  be  misleading,  however,  to  suggest  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  American  Revolution  was  unanimous 
on  the  Continent.  There  were  cynics  who  refused  to  be 
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swept  off  their  feet.  There  were  those  who  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  in  monarchical  absolutism,  feared  republicanism, 
and  foresaw  either  that  the  new  nation  would  become  a 
despotism  ruled  by  petty  tyrants  or  that,  if  it  did  become 
rich  and  powerful,  it  would  lack  the  “elevation  of  soul” 
of  older  states  and  by  its  immature  energy  would  over¬ 
whelm  and  crush  a  weakened  and  impoverished  Europe. 
Such  negative  reactions  reflected  a  pessimism  that  had 
been  an  important  element  in  previous  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  thought.  Montesquieu,  despite  his  idealism,  had 
been  a  historical  pessimist  and  had  seen  history  as  the 
storv  of  the  inevitable  rise  and  fall  of  empire  after  empire. 
Rousseau  had  said  that  man’s  so-called  progress  from  the 
savage  state  to  civilization  had  been  in  fact  a  long  descent 
into  political  slavery  and  moral  corruption.  Voltaire  in 
his  darker  moods  of  cosmic  pessimism  had  brooded  over 
the  all-pervading  evil  that  seemed  to  be  inextricably 
woven  into  all  human  lives.  Buffon,  the  great  naturalist 
scientist,  had  believed  that  the  successful  development  of 
all  forms  of  life,  including  the  human,  was  limited  geo¬ 
graphically  to  certain  favorable  environments.  This  latter 
idea  developed  into  the  theory  that  Americans,  fndians 
and  colonials  alike,  were  degenerate  branches  of  human¬ 
ity.  There  was  therefore  basis  for  a  dark  and  negative 
image  of  America,  the  exact  contradiction  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dream.  European  attitudes  toward  the  New  World, 
from  Columbus’s  discovery  down  to  the  present,  have 
always  been  ambivalent. 

It  was  indeed  such  geographic,  historical,  and  moral 
pessimism  that  the  idealized  images  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  American  republic  were  intended  to 
refute.  Man,  the  Americanists  were  saying,  could  achieve, 
permanently  and  irreversibly,  a  free,  egalitarian,  pros¬ 
perous,  virtuous,  and  just  society,  and  he  would  do  this 
first  on  the  fresh  and  uncorrupted  ground  of  the  New 
World. 

A  prevalent  impression  has  been  that  this  American 
dream,  or  mirage,  or  myth  flashed  suddenly  upon  the 
Western  mind  immediately  after  the  echo  of  “the  shot 
heard  round  the  world”  reached  Europe’s  shores.  This 
seems  to  have  been  what  the  count  de  Segur  thought. 
But  ideas  are  never  created  from  nothing,  and  recent 
studies  have  shown  that  the  American  mirage  did  not 
explode  upon  the  world,  but  rather  was  an  image  that 
had  been  taking  shape  for  at  least  a  century. 

The  earliest  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
French  publications  describing  the  region  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Georgia  were  virtually  all  geographies  and 
voyages,  and  their  authors  thought  of  the  first  small  set¬ 
tlements  merely  as  outposts  of  European  civilization. 
Indian  society  and  customs  were  the  subjects  of  human 
interest. 

The  reader  familiar  with  the  early  accounts  of  the 
explorations  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  is  imme¬ 
diately  struck  by  the  sobriety  of  that  early  picture  of 


North  America.  The  British  colonies  never  presented  to 
the  European  mind  any  quality  of  fantasy,  anything 
fabulous  or  monstrous  —  no  chimerical  beasts,  no 
earthly  paradise,  no  springs  of  eternal  youth,  no  El 
Dorado,  no  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  The  transference  of 
medieval  myths  to  the  New  World  which  occurred  in 
the  early  images  of  Latin  America  never  was  applied  to 
these  northern  regions.  The  single  exception  might  be  the 
legendary  Indian  kingdom  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  —  the  Pays 
des  Apalachites,  which  the  French  Huguenot  pastor 
Charles  de  Rochefort  depicted  in  elaborate  detail  (see 
figure  1 )  —  but  even  this  was  a  sober,  Protestant  sort  of 
fable.  The  relatively  late  dates  of  the  English  settlements 
may  be  one  explanation,  and  another  may  be  the  inhos¬ 
pitable  nature  of  the  northern  coasts,  which  allowed  no 
vision  of  an  idyllic  life  in  a  tropical  paradise.  A  third 
explanation  may  be  the  character  of  the  settlers  them¬ 
selves.  The  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  been 
marvelous  reenactments  of  medieval  chivalric  adventures 
in  strange  new  worlds  dazzling  with  incredible  riches  and 
bearing  exotic  names.  The  settlements  at  Plymouth  and 
Jamestown  turned  out  to  be  desperate  struggles  to  estab¬ 
lish  precarious  economic  beachheads  which  could  be  held 
only  at  the  price  of  hard  work  and  physical  suffering. 
They  could  symbolize  only  the  realistic  aspirations  of  the 
northern  European  middle  classes  and  of  the  late 
Reformation. 

Yet  by  the  1670s  observers  in  continental  Europe  were 
receiving  intimations  that  though  British  North  America 
held  no  fabulous  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  it  did  contain 
colonial  societies  developing  in  significant  new  ways.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  this  awareness  was  the  need  for 
French  Protestant  refugees,  driven  out  by  Louis  XIV’s 
brutal  repression,  to  find  a  haven.  The  British  colonies 
not  only  were  Protestant  but  were  open  societies  in  which 
refugees  might  find  greater  opportunity  and  broader  free¬ 
dom  than  in  Europe.  Pamphleteers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  impelled  by  various  motives,  were  quick  to 
point  out  three  great  attractions  to  the  French  Hugue¬ 
nots:  religious  freedom,  economic  opportunity,  and  self- 
government.  As  early  as  the  1620s  a  trickle  of  French 
Protestants  had  reached  the  colonies  ;  but  the  first  sizable 
migration,  some  eighty  families,  occurred  in  1679,  insti¬ 
gated  partly  by  an  English  government  tract,  Description 
du  Pays  Nomme  Caroline  ( Description  of  Carolina) , 
which  offered  many  economic  inducements  to  “foreign 
Protestants,”  promising  them  free  transportation,  land 
grants  on  generous  terms,  and  all  the  rights  of  free  natu¬ 
ralized  subjects,  including,  of  course,  the  freedom  to 
practice  their  own  religion. 

The  ground  for  this  successful  venture  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  perhaps  by  the  1674  French  translation  of  Richard 
Blome’s  Description  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  which  also 
contained  accounts  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland, 


New  York,  and  New  England,  undoubtedly  directed  at 
French  Protestant  readers.  Of  Maryland,  Blome  had  re¬ 
ported  that  Lord  Baltimore  “bv  advice  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  that  Province”  had  established  laws  under 
which  was  guaranteed  “toleration  of  Religion,  to  all  sorts 
that  profess  the  Faith  of  Christ,  which  hath  been  a  prin¬ 
cipal  motive  to  many  to  settle  under  that  Government, 
rather  than  in  another  where  liberty  of  Conscience  was 
denied  them.”  And  of  New  England:  “The  Inhabitants 
are  Governed  by  Laws  of  their  own  making,  which  they 
have  agreed  upon  among  themselves,  and  have  imposed 
on  themselves  as  they  pleased.” 

Then  in  1681  Charles  de  Rochefort,  who  had  visited 
the  colonies,  gave  still  greater  encouragement  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  description  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Carolina,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England,  written,  he  said, 
“to  satisfy  the  laudable  and  pious  inclinations  of  various 
honest  persons,  who  have  told  us  they  ardently  desire  to 
be  informed  of  the  colonies  deemed  most  suitable  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  [French]  Protestant  families  scattered  in  diverse 
places  in  Europe,  where,  not  having  freedom  to  practice 
their  religion,  they  lament  their  lot  while  wishing  to  have 
the  wings  of  the  dove  to  fly  away  to  some  place  where 
they  may  worship  and  serve  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 

After  Louis  XIV  stripped  the  Huguenots  of  all  re¬ 
maining  civil  rights  by  revoking  in  1685  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  such  publications  increased.  Several  were  by 
French  Protestants  who  had  journeyed  to  the  colonies 
and  were  reporting  back  to  their  brethren  in  exile  in  the 
Netherlands. 

ROBABLY  these  books  and  tracts  reached  the  eyes 
of  few  besides  the  French  refugees,  but  the  Quaker 
tracts  in  French,  Dutch,  and  German  written  to 
attract  European  Protestants  to  Pennsylvania  seem  to 
have  had  a  prolonged  influence  and  to  have  reached  a 
much  wider  audience,  including  a  number  of  leading 
intellectuals.  Among  these  was  William  Penn’s  agent  in 
Rotterdam,  Benjamin  Furly,  a  friend  of  Leibniz.  In  1684 
he  published  in  The  Hague  a  French-language  Recueil 
( Miscellany )  of  articles  on  Pennsylvania  addressed  “to 
poor  French  Protestants”  which  depicted  Pennsylvania 
as  a  haven  of  peace  and  prosperity  for  the  oppressed  of 
Europe  and  a  refuge  for  “ingenious  minds  of  low  estate,” 
promising  representative  government  by  secret  ballot, 
taxation  by  consent,  the  right  of  citizens  to  make  their 
own  laws,  and,  above  all,  religious  freedom.  The  material 
in  the  Recueil  was  used  and  plagiarized  for  a  hundred 
years  by  European  writers  on  Pennsylvania;  Furly’s 
promises  were  remembered,  and  Penn  was  canonized  as 
a  secular  saint  of  the  Enlightenment,  a  “modern  Lycur- 
gus,”  for  his  wise  legislation  and  humane  treatment  of 
the  Indians  (see  figure  2).  In  1712  his  friend  Jean 
Le  Clerc  wrote  an  enthusiastic  piece  on  the  fertility  of 
Pennsylvania  and  on  the  prosperity,  freedom,  and  virtue 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  told  a  diverting  anecdote  of  the 


Quaker  settlements  in  New  Jersey.  “A  man  asked  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  New  Jersey  if  there  were  any  lawyers 
there.  The  other  replied  no.  Then  he  asked  him  if  there 
were  any  doctors.  The  other  answered  no.  Finally  he 
asked  whether  there  were  any  theologians,  and  the  other 
man  said  no  again.  ‘Happy  land !’  exclaimed  the  man.  “It 
should  be  called  Paradise.’  ” 

American  independence  was  a  French  idea  before  it 
was  an  American  one.  The  news  of  the  astounding  growth 
and  economic  self-sufficiency  of  the  British  North  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  very  early  suggested  to  French  observers  the 
attractive  possibility  that  these  settlements  might  rebel 
against  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  the  British 
Navigation  Acts  and  eventually  achieve  independence, 
thereby  greatly  weakening  England’s  power  overseas. 
This  prediction  first  appeared,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  1703 
in  a  piece  of  political  propaganda  by  one  Abbe  Dubos, 
Les  Interets  de  V Angleterre  Malentendus  ( England’s 
Interests  Misunderstood) ,  which  was  printed  in  many 
editions  in  French  and  other  languages.  This  hopeful 
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expectation  of  American  independence  was  picked  up 
and  repeated  by  the  political  philosophers  Montesquieu, 
d’Argenson,  and  Turgot  and  by  the  French  prime  minis¬ 
ters  Maurepas  and  Choiseul.  The  latter  even  sent  spies  to 
the  British  colonies  after  the  French  and  Indian  War  to 
learn  whether  the  Americans  were  ripe  yet  for  revolution. 
URLY  had  concentrated  on  selling  Pennsylvania  as 
a  land  of  opportunity  and  freedom.  Voltaire,  in  his 
Letters  Concerning  the  English  Nation,  created  the 
figure  of  the  good  Pennsylvania  Quaker,  a  benignly 
eccentric  figure  in  his  broadbrim  hat,  whose  religion 
became  (in  French  minds)  almost  indistinguishable  from 
the  philosophes’  deism  and  whose  doctrines  of  pacifism, 
toleration,  and  humanitarianism  seemed  to  mirror  those 
of  European  liberals.  When  the  young  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  just  out  of  medical  school  in  Edinburgh,  arrived  in 
Paris  in  1769,  he  told  the  Physiocrats  (a  group  of  liberal 
economists  who  were  already  beginning  to  campaign 
against  slavery)  that  the  Philadelphia  Quakers  were  free¬ 
ing  their  blacks ;  this  news  was  greeted  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  soon  all  Americans  would  follow  this  inspiring 
example. 

The  next  character  to  be  added  to  the  broadening 
scene  was  the  Enlightened  American,  in  large  part  typi¬ 
fied  —  and  propagandized  —  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Buffon  was  so  impressed  by  Franklin’s  Experiments  and 
Observations  on  Electricity,  published  in  London  in 
1751,  that  he  suggested  a  French  translation.  A  group  of 
French  scientists  successfully  performed  for  the  first  time 
the  experiment  Franklin  had  suggested  of  drawing  light¬ 
ning  from  the  clouds  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  and  even 
the  king  came  to  watch.  The  poor  Abbe  Nollet,  who  had 
until  then  been  the  recognized  authority  on  electricity, 
found  his  basic  theories  refuted;  he  furiously  protested 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  hoax,  for  such  learning  could 
not  come  out  of  the  wilds  of  America.  But  Franklin  of 
course  triumphed,  and  soon  progressive  French  physicists 
were  proudly  calling  themselves  Franklinistes. 

To  his  reputation  as  a  scientist  soon  was  added  Dr. 
Franklin’s  fame  as  a  diplomat  and  champion  of  liberty, 
particularly  for  his  testimony  before  Parliament  in  1766, 
widely  published  in  Europe,  in  which  he  defiantly  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  no  power  on  earth  which  could 
force  a  man  to  change  his  opinions.  His  visits  to  the 
Continent  in  1767  and  1769  were  triumphs,  and  he 
gained  added  renown  as  an  economist,  for  the  Physio¬ 
crats  proudly  announced  that  his  writings,  which  they 
hastened  to  translate  and  publish,  revealed  that  he  had 
always  been  an  adherent  to  their  doctrine  of  laissez-faire 
economics. 

Figure  2.  Penn  purchases  Pennsylvania  from  the  Indians.  Fron¬ 
tispiece  to  volume  5  of  Guillaume  Raynal’s  Histoire  philo- 
sophique  et  politique  des  etablissemens  .  .  .  dans  les  deux  Indes 
( Geneva,  1781 ). 


Franklin  was  not,  however,  the  only  evidence  that  “a 
new  Athens”  was  rising  across  the  Atlantic.  Cadwallader 
Colden’s  Explication  of  the  First  Causes  of  Action  in 
Matter  had  been  published  in  Paris  before  Franklin’s 
Experiments.  John  Dickinson’s  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in 
Pennsylvania  were  translated  into  French  in  1769  and 
enthusiastically  praised.  Benjamin  West’s  paintings  were 
known  and  much  admired.  William  Shippen  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  visited  Buff  on  at  the  royal  botanical  gardens  in 
Paris  and  found  that  the  French  scientist  was  already  in 
correspondence  with  the  American  botanist  John  Bar- 
tram.  In  1771  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  was  published,  and 
Franklin,  the  founder  of  the  society,  sent  copies  to  his 
learned  friends  throughout  Europe.  The  practicality  of 
American  scientific  thought,  as  it  appeared  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  appealed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  scholarly 
journals  hailed  the  publication  as  evidence  that  the 
British  colonies  were  extending  and  advancing  the  empir¬ 
ical  rationalism  and  enlightenment  of  the  century.  Such 
an  image  had  political  value  to  Franklin,  who  was  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  build  up  support  on  the  Continent  for  the 
colonies,  and  he  reinforced  the  effect  by  electing  Euro¬ 
pean  scientists  like  Buff  on,  Condorcet,  and  Lavoisier  to 
his  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Moreover,  to  the  increasing  reports  of  the  colonies’ 
prosperity  Franklin  gave  statistical  proof  by  announcing 
that  the  population  was  doubling  every  twenty-five  years 
—  to  the  eighteenth-century  mind,  which  had  not  yet 
any  Malthusian  fears,  incontrovertible  proof  of  economic 
and  social  health.  The  Physiocrats  especially  welcomed 
these  figures,  which  confirmed  their  general  theory  of  the 
possibility  of  an  expanding  economy.  Moreover  they 
exaggerated  the  accounts  of  American  prosperity  because 
they  believed  it  resulted  directly  from  the  application  of 
their  primary  principle  that  real  wealth  was  created  only 
by  agriculture,  and  because  Americans  seemed  to  concur 
on  the  secondary  physiocratic  doctrines  of  free  trade, 
anticolonialism,  abolitionism,  and  general  education. 
This  image  of  America  as  the  bountiful,  prolific  mother 
succoring  the  world’s  hungry  and  needy  was  to  endure 
for  over  two  centuries  ( see  figure  3 ) . 

Arguing  from  the  same  economic  principle,  the  Physi¬ 
ocrats  also  advocated  ruralism  and  warned  against  urban 
growth.  In  this  they  were  strongly  supported  on  moral 
grounds  by  Rousseau  and  his  disciples,  who  preached 
that  cities  bred  vice  and  corruption  and  that  life  in  the 
country  close  to  nature,  so  effectively  idealized  in  Rous¬ 
seau’s  best-selling  novel  La  Nouvelle  Heloise,  was  the 
essential  condition  for  virtue,  simplicity,  and  true  happi¬ 
ness.  Here  once  more  the  British  colonies  appeared  to 
be  persuasive  examples.  One  enthusiastic  Rousseauist, 
Gaspard  de  Beaurieu,  dedicated  his  book  L’Eleve  de  la 
Nature  ( The  Man  of  Nature)  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Virginia,  writing,  “In  the  land  which  you  inhabit  and 
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Figure  3.  Ubi  panis  et  libertas,  ibi  Patria.  Frontispiece  to  volume 
1  of  St.  John  de  Crevecoeur’s  Lettres  d’un  cultivateur  americain 
(Paris,  1787 ). 

cultivate  we  see  no  cities,  no  crimes,  no  sickness.  .  .  .  You 
are  as  Nature  would  have  us  all  to  be.”  And  he  incor¬ 
porated  into  his  novel  two  corroborative  letters  by  the 
Physiocrat  Du  Pont  de  Nemours,  who  had  written  of 
Virginia,  “In  no  country  in  the  world  are  women  more 
beautiful,  even  at  an  advanced  age,  or  men  handsomer 
or  more  robust,  or  minds  more  lofty,  or  characters  more 
gentle,  or  hearts  more  intrepid.” 

T  was  the  Stamp  Act  crisis  of  1765  that  made  the 
Americans  appear  as  the  champions  of  political  and 
civil  liberty.  Franklin’s  defiance  of  Parliament  seemed 
to  the  continental  European  mind  not  a  challenge  of 
aristocratic  corporatism  but  an  attack  upon  the  principle 
of  monarchical  absolutism,  which  was  being  given  new 
life  by  the  aging  Louis  XV  in  France,  by  Gustavus  III  in 
Sweden,  by  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  by  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia.  John  Dickinson’s  Letters  moved  Diderot 
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to  write,  “I  know  no  work  more  capable  of  instructing 
the  people  in  their  inalienable  rights  and  of  inspiring  in 
them  the  love  of  liberty.  Because  Dickinson  was  writing 
for  Americans  the  government  did  not  see  that  his 
Letters  were  addressed  to  all  men.  .  .  .  They  allow  us 
to  read  things  like  this,  and  they  will  be  amazed  to 
find  us  ten  years  later  different  men.  Do  they  not 
realize  how  eagerly  noble  souls  will  drink  of  these 
principles  and  become  intoxicated  by  them?”  A  leading 
Parisian  newspaper  reported  under  a  London  dateline, 
“Those  of  our  mariners  who  know  well  North  America 
claim  that  a  certain  inborn  spirit  of  liberty  is  inseparable 
from  the  soil,  the  sky,  the  forests,  and  the  lakes  of  that 
vast  virgin  land,  and  that  this  spirit  of  liberty  sets  it  apart 
from  all  the  other  regions  of  the  globe.”  As  usual  the 
Physiocrats  were  in  the  forefront.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
whose  son  was  to  found  the  Du  Pont  industrial  empire 
in  the  United  States,  urged  Charles  Frederick  of  Baden 
to  imitate  Pennsylvania  by  establishing  complete  religious 
freedom,  and  he  even  published,  five  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  proposed  constitution 
for  a  representative  republican  government  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  colonies.  One  of  his  colleagues,  the  Abbe  Rou- 
baud,  predicted  that  the  colonies  would  be  “independent 
whenever  they  wish  to  be,”  warning  England,  “You  will 
not  subdue  with  a  few  men-of-war  and  a  few  thousand 
soldiers  millions  of  brave  men.  .  .  .  And  once  they  are 
independent,  soon  all  the  rest  of  the  Americas  will  be 
free.”  As  the  day  of  Lexington  and  Concord  drew  near, 
translations  of  American  political  documents  circulated 
more  and  more  widely  in  Europe.  Thus  by  the  fall  of 
1775  the  British  colonies  had  become  in  the  European 
mind  the  symbol  of  civil  and  political  liberty.  Two  of 
the  great  monuments  of  Continental  liberal  thought, 
Beccaria’s  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments  and  Rous¬ 
seau’s  Social  Contract ,  suppressed  in  Europe,  were  pub¬ 
lished  clandestinely  under  the  false  imprint  “Philadel¬ 
phia”  to  signal  their  libertarian  messages. 

To  European  intellectuals  and  to  the  middle  classes, 
more  numerous  and  wealthier  than  ever  before  yet  in¬ 
creasingly  frustrated  by  a  reinvigorated  aristocracy  and 
by  reassertions  of  monarchical  absolutism,  the  British 
colonies  exerted  a  powerful  appeal.  The  Italian  philoso¬ 
pher  Galiani  wrote  to  a  French  friend  in  May  1776,  “The 
time  has  come  for  the  complete  collapse  of  Europe  and 
for  migration  to  America.  Everything  here  is  sinking  into 
decay:  religion,  law,  the  arts,  the  sciences.  Everything 
will  be  built  anew  in  America.  This  is  no  joke.  ...  So 
don’t  buy  your  new  house  on  the  Chaussee  d’Antin 
[in  Paris] ;  buv  it  in  Philadelphia.” 

Thus  during  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  from  the 
1670s  to  the  1770s,  a  general  libertarian  concept  of  the 
colonies  was  built  up  by  accumulation.  It  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  diverse  European  aspirations  and  was  a  complex 
of  many  ideas:  economic  opportunity,  economic  expan¬ 


sion,  economic  liberty,  anticolonialism,  nationalism,  both 
Anglomania  and  Anglophobia,  religious  freedom,  deism, 
enlightenment,  ruralistic  virtue,  humanitarian  reform, 
representative  republican  government,  political  and  civil 
liberty,  and  escape  from  an  oppressive  and  seemingly 
decadent  society. 

Yet  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  this  concept  had 
stood  unchallenged,  for  one  of  the  lessons  of  history  is 
that  actions  produce  reactions,  and  theses  frequently 
generate  antitheses.  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  is  what 
happened.  The  positive  mirage  had  a  negative  opposite 
which  served  to  express  European  fears  in  the  face  of  an 
expanding  and  potentially  competitive  and  inimical  non- 
European  world.  This  image  too  was  a  mirage.  It  took 
many  shapes,  but  the  most  striking  and  pervasive  was 
the  so-called  theory  of  American  degeneration. 

HIS  theory  gave  rise  to  a  debate  which  occupies  a 
large  place  in  the  annals  of  science  and  of  the  phi¬ 
losophies  of  history  and  geography.  The  basic 
assumption  was  environmental  determinism,  the  idea  that 
all  forms  of  life  are  necessarily  shaped  by  their  physical 
environment.  The  special  form  of  this  hypothesis  stated 
that  the  climate  of  the  Americas  was  more  humid  and 
cooler  than  that  of  Europe  and  therefore  created  an 
unfavorable  habitat  for  animal  and  human  life.  The 
explanation  usually  given  was  that  the  Americas  had  been 
created  by  God  later  than  the  Old  World  or  had  emerged 
later  from  the  waters  of  the  Flood  and  were  still,  as  it 
were,  cold  and  dripping  from  their  recent  diluvial  past. 
By  semantic  transformation,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
New  World  shifted  from  “newly  discovered”  to  “newly 
created.” 

This  theory  of  climatic  influence  on  human  behavior 
went  back  to  Plato  and  had  recently  been  extensively  ap¬ 
plied  by  Montesquieu  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws  (1748),  but  it 
was  Buffon  who  gave  it  the  new  application.  In  a  volume 
of  his  Natural  History  published  in  1761  he  claimed  that 
from  all  available  evidence  animal  species  in  America 
were  less  varied,  smaller,  and  less  vigorous  than  those  of 
the  Old  World,  and  that  this  same  degeneration  from 
“something  contrary  to  the  development  of  living  nature 
in  the  New  World”  was  equally  evident  in  the  native 
Indian,  “a  mere  animal  of  the  first  rank.”  Buffon  did  not 
extend  his  theory  to  include  the  degeneration  of  Euro¬ 
peans  in  America,  but  a  Dutch  disciple  of  his,  the  Abbe 
de  Pauw,  did  make  this  crucial  step.  In  his  Recherches 
Philosophiques  sur  les  Americains  ( Philosophic  Inquiries 
on  the  Americans )  (1768-69)  he  claimed  he  had  evi¬ 
dence  of  marked  physical,  moral,  and  especially  intel¬ 
lectual  degeneration  in  colonials.  White  children  born 
in  America,  he  said,  like  the  young  Indians,  lost  all 
interest  and  teachability  after  an  early  precocious  stage, 
so  that  thev  were  “already  blind  when  other  men  are 
just  beginning  to  see.”  None  of  the  American  universities 
had  produced  a  graduate  of  even  mediocre  talents.  “It 


has  not  been  observed,”  he  noted,  “that  the  professors  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  New  England  had  edu¬ 
cated  any  young  Americans  fit  to  be  displayed  in  the 
literary  world.” 

De  Pauw’s  ideas  were  broadly  diffused  in  some  four¬ 
teen  editions  of  his  Recherches,  in  twelve  editions  of  a 
Defense  he  wrote  of  his  thesis,  and  in  a  long  article  on 
America  in  the  Supplement  to  the  French  Encyclopedia. 
Moreover  the  Abbe  Raynal,  in  his  phenomenally  suc¬ 
cessful  Philosophical  and  Political  History  of  the  Indies 
(forty-four  French  editions)  not  only  repeated  de  Pauw’s 
charges  but  directed  them  specifically  at  the  English 
settlers  in  North  America.  They  had,  he  said,  “visibly 
degenerated”  and  were  physically  weaker  than  Euro¬ 
peans.  Under  hostile  skies,  “their  minds  have  been  ener¬ 
vated  like  their  bodies.  Quick  and  penetrating  at  first, 
they  grasp  ideas  easily,  but  they  cannot  concentrate  or 
accustom  themselves  to  prolonged  reflection.  It  is  amaz¬ 
ing  that  America  has  not  yet  produced  a  good  poet,  a 
capable  mathematician,  or  a  man  of  genius  in  a  single 
art  or  science.” 

There  was  specious  plausibility  to  this  theory,  for  it 
did  account  for  the  differences  between  Indian  and 
European  cultures,  and  New  York  is  in  fact  much  damper 
and  colder  than  Rome,  which  is  on  about  the  same 
latitude.  The  reason  for  its  wide  acceptance,  however, 
was  that  it  seemed  to  support  positions  taken  by  many 
European  thinkers.  First,  it  seemed  to  refute  Rousseau’s 
primitivism  and  therefore  to  prove  the  value  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  If  the  American  Indians  were  not  Noble  Savages 
but  really  degenerate  human  beings,  then  they  could  not 
be  used  to  demonstrate  what  natural  man  had  been  be¬ 
fore  civilization  had  enslaved  and  corrupted  him.  Virtue, 
freedom,  and  happiness  were  not  “natural  but  the  cre¬ 
ations  of  enlightened  civilization.  Second,  it  discouraged 
emigration  to  the  Americas  and  provided  a  good  argu¬ 
ment  against  colonialism  in  general,  which  many  politi¬ 
cians  and  political  philosophers  were  coming  to  regard  as 
a  disastrous  policv.  Third,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  theory  was  an  implicit  expression  of  what  has  been 
called  “Europocentricity,”  the  faith  in  the  inherent 
providential  superiority  of  Europe  over  the  rest  of  the 
globe  and  the  fear  that  in  an  enlarged  and  continuously 
expanding  world  this  sacred  hegemony  would  become 
more  and  more  precarious. 

Obviously  the  theory  of  American  degeneration  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  American  dream;  a  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually  degenerate  nation  could  scarcely  be 
constructing  a  transatlantic  utopia.  Americanists,  both 
European  and  American  —  notably  Franklin  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  —  worked  to  refute  Buffon  and  de  Pauw,  and  Raynal 
was  in  fact  persuaded  to  recant.  (At  a  Franco-American 
dinner  party  in  Paris  attended  by  Raynal,  Franklin  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  argument  be  settled  by  having  first  the 
Americans  and  then  the  French  stand  up.  As  it  happened, 


all  the  Americans  were  unusually  tall  and  vigorous,  while 
the  French  were  unusually  diminutive,  and  Raynal  him¬ 
self  was,  as  Franklin  said,  “  a  mere  shrimp.” )  By  such 
means  the  wave  of  politically  inspired  Americanism  tem¬ 
porarily  submerged  the  invidious  theory.  But  it  was 
soon  to  reemerge,  to  be  manifested  in  the  French  anti- 
Americanism  of  the  1790s,  reaching  its  apex  in  the 
thought  of  Hegel  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  and 
living  on  into  the  twentieth,  though  usually  disguised  in 
terms  of  modern  ideologies. 

There  has  been,  therefore,  since  even  before  1776  a 
curious  ambivalence  in  European  attitudes  to  Americans 
and  to  their  revolution.  They  were  seen  as  Europe’s 
second  chance  to  make  a  better  world,  “the  hope  of  the 
human  race,”  as  Turgot,  the  great  French  philosopher- 
statesman,  said.  Yet  they  were  feared  and  abhorred  as 
the  corrupters  of  the  finer  values  of  European  civilization 
and  the  most  dangerous  of  threats  to  these  values.  Thus 
Americans  have  often  been  for  Europeans  (except  of 
course  the  happy  few  like  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  whose 
eyes  could  pierce  the  mirages)  not  living,  fallible  men  of 
flesh  and  bone  but  symbols  of  European  aspirations  and 
fears,  dreams  and  doubts.  And  Americans  have  likewise 
watched  these  reflections  of  themselves  in  European  eyes, 
have  seen  themselves  as  Europeans  saw  them,  and  have 
therefore  alternated  between  the  hubris  of  belief  in  their 
manifest  destiny  and  the  anguish  of  masochistic  self- 
reproach. 
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THE  cause  of  America  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
cause  of  all  mankind.”  So  wrote  Tom  Paine  in 
Common  Sense,  the  most  dramatically  effective 
of  all  the  pamphlets  of  the  American  Revolution.  Paine’s 
conception  of  the  Revolution  as  a  crusade  for  liberty  was 
soon  to  become  a  commonplace  of  American  rhetoric, 
enshrined  and  immortalized  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  in  countless  sermons,  patriotic  speeches, 
and  revolutionary  tracts.  And  the  American  case,  orig¬ 
inally  deduced  from  the  specific  legal  rights  of  colonists 
and  Englishmen,  came  to  rest  increasingly  on  an  appeal 
to  the  inalienable  rights  of  all  men. 

The  Revolution  in  its  worldwide  context,  as  an  event 
with  implications  extending  far  beyond  America,  is  a 
major  theme  of  this  series.  In  this  article  we  shall  observe 
the  particular  way  in  which  many  Englishmen  came  to 
see  the  American  cause  as  their  own,  powerfully  reinforc¬ 
ing  their  desire  to  sweep  away  what  appeared  to  them, 
no  less  than  to  Americans,  to  be  a  corrupt  and  discredited 
aristocratic  establishment.  The  Revolution  coincided 
with  a  crisis  in  English  as  well  as  American  society,  and 
to  illustrate  this  point  we  need  look  no  further  than  the 
career  of  Tom  Paine.  For  Paine  was  after  all  an  English¬ 
man  :  he  had  arrived  in  America  little  more  than  a  year 
before  he  published  Common  Sense  in  January  1776. 
The  pamphlet’s  flaming  invective  reflects  not  so  much 
American  experience  as  the  pent-up  indignation  of  a 
frustrated  English  craftsman,  a  failed  schoolmaster  and 
hack  writer;  the  bitterness  of  a  dismissed  excise  officer 
who  had  seen  the  oppressive  corruption  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  system  from  the  inside.  When  Paine  called  on  the 
Americans  to  accept  the  logic  of  their  own  position  and 
throw  off  their  colonial  shackles  completely,  he  was  gen¬ 
eralizing  from  his  English  grievances  and  going  only  a 


stage  further  than  other  alienated  Englishmen  who  were 
denouncing  the  injustices  of  their  own  society. 

The  connection  between  the  American  crisis  and  the 
cause  of  reform  in  England  existed  at  several  different 
levels.  In  the  world  of  high  politics  it  led  statesmen  like 
William  Pitt  (earl  of  Chatham)  and  Edmund  Burke  to 
call  for  conciliation  with  America,  as  part  of  their  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  North  ministry.  Both  Burke  and  Chatham 
thought  of  the  colonists  primarily  as  transplanted  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  with  the  same  rights  and  liberties.  Both  com¬ 
pared  the  Americans’  struggle  to  that  of  their  seven¬ 
teenth-century  English  forebears,  who  had  resisted 
Charles  I’s  unconstitutional  taxation  in  the  years  before 
the  revolution  of  the  1640s.  The  genteel  Horace  Walpole, 
son  of  a  famous  prime  minister,  regarded  the  Americans 
as  being  “as  much  my  countrymen  as  those  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,”  adding  that  in  such 
domestic  quarrels  he  was  inclined  “to  wish  better  to  the 
sufferers  than  to  the  oppressors.”  When  the  fundamental 
principle  of  “no  taxation  without  representation”  was 
threatened  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  no  Englishman  was 
safe.  “If  liberty  be  not  countenanced  in  America,’  Chat¬ 
ham  thundered,  “it  will  sicken,  fade  and  die  in  this 
country.”  But  although  he  and  Burke  might  wish  to 
reform  both  the  governmental  system  and  the  colonial 
relationship  in  points  of  detail,  they  did  not  intend  to 
sweep  either  away  completely.  That  was  for  Paine  and 
the  radicals. 

Just  as  the  imperial  system  was  breaking  down  in 
the  1760s,  so  was  the  comfortable  stability  of  aristocratic 
England.  Gone  were  the  placid  days  when  a  Walpole  or 
a  Pelham  could  quietly  rule  by  influence  and  patronage, 
while  country  gentlemen  reflected  on  the  perfection  of 
their  “glorious  constitution”  as  they  presided  more  or  less 
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paternally  over  their  broad  acres.  By  1776  virtually  every 
English  institution,  however  sacred,  was  under  attack. 
John  Wesley  had  long  since  exposed  the  church’s  failure 
to  reach  the  underprivileged;  now  there  were  abortive 
attempts  to  modify  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  and  extend 
broader  civil  rights  to  dissenters.  A  flood  of  great  books 
published  in  1776  —  a  vintage  year  for  British  authors  — 
shows  the  wide  range  of  discontent  and  the  variety  of 
proposals  for  reform.  In  The  Wealth  of  Nations  Adam 
Smith  exposed  the  futilities  of  trade  regulation  and  pro¬ 
posed  a  new  science  of  political  economy.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham’s  Fragment  on  Government  undermined  the  tradi¬ 
tional  foundations  of  English  legal  theory  as  taught  by 
Blackstone  and  pointed  the  way  to  reform  of  the  laws  and 
the  penal  code  on  utilitarian  principles.  While  within 
the  system  establishment  Whigs  like  Burke  and  his  allies 
in  the  group  headed  by  Lord  Rockingham  attacked  min¬ 
isterial  influence  and  corruption,  from  outside  it  came 
two  notable  arguments  for  more  far-reaching  change: 
Observations  on  Civil  Liberty,  by  the  dissenting  cleric 
and  economist  Richard  Price,  and  Take  Your  Choice,  by 
the  former  naval  officer  John  Cartwright.  Virtually  all 
critics  of  the  national  malaise  agreed  that  a  serious  effort 
was  needed  to  recover  the  lost  virtue  of  the  British  people. 
The  political  radicals  saw  no  hope  unless  Parliament  itself 
—  “the  sink  of  corruption  .  .  .  the  putrid  grave  of  the 
constitution,”  as  Cartwright  described  it  —  was  drasti¬ 
cally  reformed. 

OR  radical  critics  like  these,  America  was  both  a 
hope  and  a  potential  refuge.  Like  their  Continental 
counterparts,  enlightened  Englishmen  had  their 
“mirage  in  the  West,”  their  conception  of  a  freer  society 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  Burke  was  expressing  the  common 
view  when  he  noted  that  “a  love  of  freedom”  was  “the 
predominating  feature”  of  the  American  character.  The 
diary  of  Svlas  Neville,  an  English  medical  student  of 
republican  inclinations,  abounds  in  more  extreme  state¬ 
ments  of  this  belief.  In  April  1768  one  of  Neville’s  friends 
remarks  that  “the  people  in  America  are  much  more  vir¬ 
tuous  and  understand  the  nature  of  liberty  better  than  the 
body  of  the  people  here.”  Later  in  the  same  year  another 
friend  recommends  emigration  to  America  because  “Lib¬ 
erty  seems  to  be  flying  from  this  country  and  making  a 
desirable  progress  there.”  The  thirteen  colonies,  Price 
wrote  in  his  Observations,  were  in  that  happy  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  between  the  barbarism  of  primitive  socie¬ 
ties  and  the  corrupt  degeneration  now  evident  in  Europe, 
and  he  instanced  their  rapid  population  growth,  flourish¬ 
ing  trade,  and  low  crime  rate  as  proof  of  their  virtue. 


Figure  1 .  A  New  Method  of  Macarony  Making  (London,  1774). 
More  than  ten  years  after  the  North  Briton  affair,  militant 
Americans  are  still  recognized  by  the  “45,”  symbol  of  Wilkesite 
sympathies. 


Price  was  not  the  only  Englishman  to  contrast  the  moral 
superiority  of  pious  America  with  the  corrupt  frivolity 
prevailing  in  Britain. 

English  radicals  welcomed  the  liberty  they  saw  in 
America.  They  also  did  what  they  could  to  encourage  its 
growth.  In  the  generation  before  1776  two  in  particular, 
Richard  Baron  and  Thomas  Hollis,  busily  collected  and 
published  reprints  of  seventeenth-century  republican 
authors  —  Milton,  James  Harrington,  and  other  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  commonwealth  that  had  followed  the 
execution  of  Charles  I  in  1649.  They  were  especially 
interested  in  sending  books  of  this  kind  to  America,  seeing 
in  the  colonies  the  best  hope  of  advancing  the  cherished 
cause  of  liberty.  Samuel  Johnson,  indeed,  blamed  the 
whole  American  Revolution  on  Hollis’s  subversive  gifts 
to  the  Harvard  library.  Harvard  was  important,  no 
doubt,  but  not  perhaps  that  important.  Still,  Hollis’s 
activities  are  a  reminder  of  how  much  the  intellectual 
leaders  in  America  owed  to  their  reading  of  the  common- 
wealthmen.  Such  was  Harrington’s  popularity  that  it 
inspired  a  jocular  proposal  to  rename  Massachusetts  the 
Commonwealth  of  Oceana,  from  the  title  of  his  famous 
utopian  work.  Hollis’s  hopes  of  America  were  shared  by 
many  other  English  radicals  who  corresponded  freely 
with  the  colonists. 

America  thus  appeared,  especially  to  radicals,  as  a 
more  hopeful  alternative  society,  and  as  a  model  for 
English  reformers.  But  it  was  also  seen  as  a  potential 
refuge  at  a  time  when  liberty  seemed  to  be  threatened  in 
England,  just  as  New  England  had  been  in  the  days  of 
the  Puritan  migration.  In  1767  a  report  that  some  forty 
thousand  people  were  emigrating  annually  from  Britain 
to  North  America  inspired  Sylas  Neville  to  comment: 
“May  they  flourish  and  set  up  in  due  time  a  glorious  free 
government  .  .  .  which  may  serve  as  a  retreat  to  those 
Free  men  who  may  survive  the  final  ruin  of  Liberty  in 
this  Country.”  One  of  his  acquaintances  looked  forward 
to  the  independence  of  the  colonies  so  that  they  could  be 
“an  asylum  to  those  Englishmen  who  have  spirit  and 
virtue  enough  to  leave  their  country.”  The  wife  of  another 
remarked  that  “if  she  was  young  she  would  fly  from  our 
oppressors  and  go  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.”  And  when 
Lord  Shelburne  offered  a  job  to  the  scientist  Joseph 
Priestley,  buried  in  the  provinces  at  Leeds,  Priestley  re¬ 
plied  that  if  he  left  Leeds  it  would  only  be  to  go  to 
America.  Eventually  he  relented  and  accepted  Shel¬ 
burne’s  offer,  but  twenty  years  later  he  did  take  refuge 
in  America,  driven  out  of  England  by  the  hysterical 
climate  of  the  1790s. 

For  more  than  ten  years  before  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  the  cause  of  the  English  radicals  was  linked  with 
that  of  the  colonists;  both  recognized  the  connection.  Just 
as  some  sort  of  change  in  the  imperial  relationship  was 
inevitable  in  view  of  the  great  expansion  of  population 
and  wealth  in  eighteenth-century  America,  so  too  was 


pressure  bound  to  build  up  in  Britain  itself  for  a  more 
representative  political  system  as  accelerating  commercial 
and  industrial  growth  produced  a  larger  and  more  liter¬ 
ate  urban  middle  class.  The  first  stormy  portent  of  the 
new  age  was  the  slightly  disreputable  figure  of  John 
Wilkes.  In  the  notorious  No.  45  of  his  paper  The  North 
Briton  (1763)  Wilkes  attacked  the  government  so  vio¬ 
lently  that  he  was  arrested  for  seditious  libel.  He  was 
released,  but  soon  afterwards  had  to  flee  to  Paris.  In  1768 
he  returned  and  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Skillfully  marshalling 
the  middle-class  voters  of  the  suburbs,  and  with  the  aid 
of  London  artisans  rioting  on  more  strictly  bread-and- 
butter  issues,  Wilkes  threw  the  whole  political  system  into 
turmoil.  He  was  repeatedly  elected  by  huge  majorities 
and  as  regularly  unseated,  until  at  last  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  his  hopelessly  outvoted  opponent 
elected.  Amid  the  resulting  uproar  Wilkes  appeared  as  a 
symbolic  victim  of  the  same  parliamentary  oppression 
which  the  colonists  had  resisted  in  the  Stamp  Act  and 
were  again  resisting  in  the  Townshend  Duties.  The  col¬ 
onists  occasionally  adopted  Wilkesite  slogans:  the  “45” 
of  the  censored  North  Briton,  for  instance  (see  figure  1 ) . 
More  important,  they  sent  Wilkes  both  moral  and 
material  support :  a  gift  of  turtles  from  Boston,  tobacco 
from  Virginia,  a  donation  of  £1,500  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  a  sympathetic  formal  address  from  the  Sons  of 
Liberty.  In  Britain,  even  the  elitist  Rockinghams  threw 
themselves  into  organizing  petitions  and  protest  meetings, 
at  which  there  was  much  raucous  singing  of  “Britons 
Never  Shall  Be  Slaves.” 

HROUGHOUT  the  1770s  the  twin  causes  of 
English  radical  reform  and  support  for  American 
freedom  proceeded  side  by  side.  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  and  other  Americans  in  London  consulted  regularly 
with  “Honest  Whigs”  like  Price,  Priestley,  and  James 
Burgh  (vet  another  prominent  radical  theorist)  at  debat¬ 
ing  societies  in  London  taverns  and  coffeehouses.  Price  in 
particular  had  a  wide  circle  of  American  acquaintances, 
and  his  letters  continued  to  encourage  them  to  resist  even 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  colonists,  as  he  saw  the 
matter,  were  fighting  for  the  freedoms  of  Englishmen  as 
well  as  for  their  own.  Price’s  Observations  were  wideb¬ 
and  sympathetically  read  in  America.  In  1778  Congress 
gave  him  official  recognition  with  an  offer  of  honorary 
American  citizenship.  Price  politely  declined  the  honor, 
in  terms  which  reflected  the  dual  conception  of  America 
typical  of  radical  thinking:  America,  he  said,  was  “now 
the  hope,  and  likely  soon  to  become  the  refuge,  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

But  although  America  might  be  a  hope  and  a  refuge, 
the  English  radicals’  interest  in  the  struggle  for  indepen¬ 
dence  naturally  took  second  place  to  their  preoccupation 
with  the  need  for  reform  at  home.  Misgovernment  of  the 
colonies  by  a  succession  of  administrations  demonstrated 
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the  vicious  incompetence  of  the  existing  system,  but  the 
Wilkes  affair  showed  that  reform  had  to  begin  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Cartwright’s  first  pamphlet,  American  Independ¬ 
ence  (1774),  has  been  aptly  described  by  his  modern 
biographer,  J.  W.  Osborne,  as  “less  a  plan  for  America, 
than  an  urgent  demand  for  reform  in  England.”  Two  ' 
years  later,  Cartwright’s  more  famous  Take  Your  Choice 
used  the  American  issue  as  an  excuse  for  advancing  a 
full-scale  radical  program.  His  conception  of  the  choice  ) 
between  a  healthy  “Natural  and  Civil  Liberty”  and  the 
existing,  corrupt  “Regal  Property”  system  is  portrayed  in 
the  dual  pyramid  model  of  his  frontispiece  (see  figure 
2 ) .  The  broad,  democratic  sweep  of  his  proposals  shows  i 
how  far  the  American  conflict,  coupled  with  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  North’s  government  to  any  kind  of  change, 
had  raised  English  reform  ideology'  to  an  entirely  new  , 
plane. 

Earlier  radical  Whigs  like  Baron  and  Hollis  had 
looked  backward,  back  to  the  mythical  freedom  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  or  to  the  virtuous  aristocratic  common¬ 
wealth  of  the  1650s,  not  forward  to  a  new  order  of 
society.  The  republican  historian  Catharine  Macaulay, 
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Figure  2.  Frontispiece  of  Cartwright’s  Take  Your  Choice  (Lon¬ 
don,  1776),  in  which  the  author  contrasts  the  decadent  system 
of  royal  government  with  a  healthy  free  society. 
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the  first  woman  to  play  a  significant  role  on  the  intel¬ 
lectual  fringe  of  left-wing  politics  ( and  thus  doubly  dis¬ 
liked  by  Dr.  Johnson ) ,  exemplifies  their  marked  suspicion 
of  the  common  people.  In  the  third  volume  of  her  His¬ 
tory  of  England,  published  in  1767,  she  enthusiastically 
lauded  the  English  revolutionaries  of  the  1640s  who  had 
“set  up  the  banners  of  liberty.”  But  the  banners  should 
be  controlled  by  the  people’s  leaders,  not  by  the  people 
themselves:  it  was  useless  “to  attempt  the  explaining 
political  truths  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate.”  So  Mrs. 
Macaulay  expounded  the  concept  of  a  revolutionary 
elite,  leading  the  people  to  freedom,  against  their  wills 
if  necessary.  Even  John  Wilkes,  who  was  more  at  home 
with  the  mob,  had  no  interest  in  anything  more  than  a 
very  limited  broadening  of  the  franchise  —  if  indeed  he 
had  any  systematic  ideas  at  all. 

Compared  with  this  historically  oriented,  elitist  radi¬ 
calism,  Cartwright’s  audacity  is  as  breathtaking  as 
Paine’s.  In  Take  Your  Choice  all  the  staple  features  of 
the  campaigns  for  democracy  in  the  following  century 
are  anticipated:  votes  for  all  adult  males  instead  of  a 
franchise  restricted  to  property  owners;  annual  elections 


instead  of  the  seven-year  interval  which  then  prevailed ; 
electoral  districts  equal  in  population  instead  of  the 
chaotic  variety  of  English  boroughs.  It  was  a  program 
remarkably  similar  to  the  one  implemented  in  1776  in 
the  new  Pennsylvania  constitution,  as  Cartwright  was 
quick  to  note.  Cartwright’s  conception  of  an  ideal  society 
was  the  Jeffersonian  one  of  a  nation  of  small,  independent 
yeomen;  but  his  program  looked  forward  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  demands  of  an  industrial  population,  to  the  English 
Chartists  of  the  1840s.  It  was  the  American  Revolution, 
not  as  has  sometimes  been  argued,  the  French,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  English  democratic  politics  were  sown. 

IN  spite  of  Wilkes’s  defects  as  a  radical  leader,  his  stand 
did  lead  to  the  foundation  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  early  reform  organizations,  the  Society  for  the 
Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  ( again  the  echoes  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  in  1769.  Its  leaders  included  such 
men  as  Mrs.  Macaulay’s  brother,  John  Sawbridge,  a 
London  M.P.  and  alderman  and  thus  an  important  link 
with  the  world  of  organized  politics.  But  the  society  was 
beset  by  the  usual  differences  over  personalities  and 
doctrine  that  tend  to  afflict  radical  minorities,  and  in  its 
early  days  its  main  function  seems  to  have  been  paying 
off  Wilkes’s  debts.  Yet  as  its  role  dwindled  to  that  of  a 
London  pressure  group  the  society  began  to  experiment 
with  political  methods  hitherto  unknown  in  England.  In 
the  1774  election,  pledges  were  demanded  from  parlia¬ 
mentary  candidates  as  the  price  of  the  society’s  support, 
thus  violating  the  venerable  theory  of  the  M.P.’s  right  of 
independent  judgment.  Among  the  policies  which  the 
society’s  candidates  were  to  support  were  reform  of  the 
electoral  system  and  recognition  of  the  colonies’  “essential 
right  of  taxation.”  Most  of  the  winners  in  London  and 
nearby  Middlesex,  including  Wilkes  and  Sawbridge, 
subscribed,  but  the  proposal  made  no  headway  outside 
the  capital. 

The  radicals  suffered  from  two  serious  handicaps: 
the  absence  of  the  urgent  bread-and-butter  issues  needed 
to  transform  an  intellectual  platform  into  a  mass  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  imputations  of  lack  of  patriotism  that  were 
naturally  leveled  against  them  during  the  war.  Trade 
suffered  from  the  war,  but  not  to  the  point  of  economic 
disaster,  and  wartime  dislocation  was  offset  by  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  rapid  industrial  growth  —  which  in  turn  had  not 
yet  gone  far  enough  to  produce  the  awful  social  tensions 
that  were  to  propel  Britain  so  near  to  revolution  early  in 
the  next  century.  The  radicals  denounced  the  war  even 
more  outspokenly  than  the  Rockinghams  and  Chatham- 
ites  in  Parliament  and  made  some  efforts  to  discourage 
men  from  enlisting  (see  figure  3).  But  they  were  unable 
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to  reap  much  political  benefit  until  military  failure  and 
war-weariness  gave  them  a  second  chance  at  the  end  of 
the  decade.  In  the  meantime  they  could  do  little  more 
than  regret  British  victories  and  rejoice  in  American 
ones.  “If  the  Government  succeeds  in  making  slaves  of 
America,”  Neville  reflected,  “Lord  have  mercy  upon  us 
here  at  home !” 

A  SECOND  and  more  serious  phase  of  the  British 
political  crisis  erupted  in  1779  and  1  780.  By  this 
L.  time  discontent  with  high  taxation  and  miserable 
ineptitude  of  North’s  government  was  turning  even  many 
of  the  privileged  political  nation  — the  country  gentry  — 
into  anxious  critics  of  the  system.  The  results  were  a 
resurgence  of  interest  in  the  schemes  of  the  reformers 
and  the  temporary  radicalizing  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
voting  population,  with  county  associations  being  formed 
to  press  for  reform. 

The  association  movement  first  sprouted  in  Yorkshire, 
a  county  that  was  both  large  and  underrepresented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  being  a  region  of  early 
industrialization.  The  leader  was  a  progressive  Anglican 
parson  (an  unusual  phenomenon)  named  Christopher 
Wyvill.  The  squires  and  yeomen  of  the  Yorkshire  Asso¬ 
ciation  petitioned  for  controls  over  government  spending 
( to  eliminate  corruption ) ,  elections  every  three  years,  and 
a  sweeping  reapportionment  of  constituencies.  Control  of 
spending  (“economical  reform”  as  it  was  called)  was 
acceptable  to  the  cautious  Rockingham  politicians,  many 
of  whose  local  supporters  were  prominent  in  the  associa¬ 
tions.  But  the  other  points,  mild  as  they  sound  by  com¬ 
parison  with  Cartwright’s  ideas,  went  much  further. 
Behind  them  lay  a  denial  of  the  theory  of  “virtual  repre¬ 
sentation”  —  the  idea  that  in  some  mysterious  way  all 
Englishmen  were  represented  in  Parliament  whether  they 
had  votes  or  not  —  that  was  at  the  heart  of  the  original 
argument  with  the  Americans.  The  association  move¬ 
ment  spread  quickly  into  other  counties,  and  by  the  early 
months  of  1780  both  Lord  North  and  the  political  order 
he  stood  for  were  seriously  threatened. 

The  aims  of  Wyvill  and  the  Yorkshiremen  were 
basically  conservative :  to  restore  the  independence  of 
the  rural  gentry  and  freeholders  in  a  still  agrarian  society. 
But  in  London  they  obtained  allies  with  more  far-reach¬ 
ing  aims.  While  Wyvill  was  organizing  in  Yorkshire,  a 
Middlesex  county  meeting  discussed  similar  proposals, 
and  a  Westminster  Committee  was  formed  to  elaborate 
them.  Among  its  members  was  a  Unitarian  physician, 
Dr.  John  Jebb,  who  made  the  revolutionary  proposal  of 
a  national  convention  of  association  delegates.  Legiti¬ 
mized  by  popular  election,  the  convention  would  in  effect 
assert  the  right  to  legislate  (as  a  sort  of  English  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress)  if  Parliament  refused  to  cooperate.  In 
the  spring  of  1780  the  Westminster  Committee  adopted  a 
platform  drawn  up  by  Jebb  and  Cartwright,  calling  for 
much  the  same  reforms  as  outlined  in  Take  Your  Choice: 


manhood  suffrage  and  the  rest. 

Wyvill  was  caught  in  the  middle  between  the  con¬ 
servative  Rockinghams  and  the  radical  Londoners.  Rock¬ 
ingham  policy  was  expressed  in  Dunning’s  famous  reso¬ 
lution,  passed  by  the  Commons  on  April  6,  “That  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.”  By  the  “influence  of  the  Crown” 
was  meant,  of  course,  not  the  largely  formal  powers  of 
George  III,  but  the  influence  available  to  North’s  gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  corrupt  use  of  pensions,  bribes,  and 
sinecures.  Bills  to  curtail  this  kind  of  influence  Burke’s 
friends  supported  and  were  later  to  enact.  But  beyond 
this  they  would  not  go.  On  the  other  side,  the  ideology  of 
the  Westminster  radicals  was  more  appropriate  to  the 
kind  of  urban,  industrial  society  that  as  yet  scarcely 
existed  in  England  outside  London  than  to  the  rural 
world  of  relatively  stable  hierarchies  in  which  Wyvill 
operated. 

In  spite  of  these  divisions,  the  demands  for  sweeping 
reform  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1780  are  impressive 
testimony  to  the  shattering  impact  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  on  the  old  system.  That  system  was  saved,  para¬ 
doxically,  by  the  worst  outbreak  of  mob  violence  ever  to 
occur  in  eighteenth-century  London.  Anti-Catholic  feel¬ 
ing  whipped  up  by  the  Protestant  Association  under  its 
fanatical  and  eccentric  leader,  Lord  George  Gordon, 
exploded  in  a  week  of  tempestuous  rioting.  Directed  only 
at  first  at  Catholic  victims,  the  Gordon  Riots  soon  en¬ 
gulfed  all  visible  symbols  of  authority  and  property. 
Houses,  shops,  and  gin  distilleries  were  looted  and 
burned;  there  were  attacks  on  Woolwich  Arsenal  and 
the  Bank  of  England.  Wilkes  played  a  notable  part  in 
assisting  the  troops  to  restore  order,  but  after  such  car¬ 
nage  the  question  of  extending  voting  rights  to  the  un- 
propertied  was  an  academic  one,  if  it  had  ever  been 
anvthing  else.  North  saw  his  chance  and  held  new  elec¬ 
tions,  riding  the  backlash  to  a  victory  that  prolonged  his 
power  until  continuing  American  disasters  unseated  him 
two  years  later. 

ORTH  survived  for  two  years;  the  unreformed 
parliamentary  system  lasted  for  another  half- 
century.  Radicals  like  Jebb  and  Cartwright  re-  i 
treated  into  intellectual  elitism,  using  their  newly  founded 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  to  keep  alive  the 
cause  of  democracy  by  educational  and  propagandist 
means  rather  than  by  organized  political  action.  In  the 
short  run,  a  more  important  legacy  of  the  radical  ferment 
was  provided  by  Lord  Shelburne.  In  the  1  770s  at  Bowood, 
his  Wiltshire  home,  Shelburne  had  surrounded  himself 
with  many  of  the  leading  avant-garde  intellectuals :  Adam  I 
Smith,  Price,  Priestley,  and  Bentham  were  all  there  at  one 
time  or  another.  In  the  brief  spell  as  prime  minister  after 
North’s  downfall,  Shelburne  set  about  implementing 
some  of  their  proposals.  1  he  true  heir  of  Chatham,  Shel¬ 
burne  offered  generous  terms  to  the  United  States  (not 
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that  he  had  much  alternative) ,  to  ease  the  path  of  British 
commerce  in  America,  a  development  of  far  greater  con¬ 
sequence  than  hanging  on  to  territory.  In  the  peace  treaty 
he  abandoned  the  American  Loyalists  to  their  fate,  as  his 
critics  were  quick  to  point  out  ( see  figure  4 ) .  Schemes  for 
more  rational  taxation  and  the  freeing  of  economy  from 
restrictive  regulation  of  foreign  trade  —  effected  by 
Shelburne’s  successor,  the  younger  William  Pitt,  who 
greatly  admired  Adam  Smith  —  show  Shelburne’s 
importance  as  the  link  between  the  theoretical  reformers 
and  public  policy  making.  Later  in  the  1780s  Pitt  also 
promoted  measures,  similar  to  Wyvill’s,  for  limited  elec¬ 
toral  reform,  though  he  was  unable  to  get  them  through 
Parliament.  More  successful  was  his  quiet  continuation  of 
“economical  reform”  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  sine¬ 
cures  and  an  insistence  on  higher  standards  of  public 
service.  So  an  important  stage  in  the  modernization  of 
English  government  also  owes  a  good  deal  to  the  up¬ 
heaval  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Revolution  was  thus  a  crucial  event  in  British  as 
well  as  American  history.  From  Hollis  to  Jebb,  English 


reformers  had  close  relations  with  leading  Americans, 
and  the  American  and  British  reform  causes  constantly 
interacted  with  each  other.  After  the  war  America  re¬ 
mained  the  idealized  model  and  potential  haven  of  Eng¬ 
lish  libertarians.  “Next  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  mankind,”  wrote  Price  in  1784,  “the  American 
Revolution  may  prove  the  most  important  step  in  the 
progressive  course  of  human  improvement.”  The  United 
States  would  be  “a  place  of  refuge  for  opprest  men  in 
every  region  of  the  world,  .  .  .  the  seat  of  liberty,  science 
and  virtue,”  a  nation  whose  influence  would  spread  until 
“kings  and  priests  have  no  more  power  to  oppress.”  Price 
hoped  that  his  countrymen  would  be  the  greatest  gainers 
from  the  loss  of  an  empire,  provided  they  were  “wise 
enough  to  improve  properly  the  check  that  has  been  given 
to  the  despotism  of  their  ministers,  and  to  catch  the  flame 
of  virtuous  liberty  which  has  saved  their  American  breth¬ 
ren.”  Disillusion  came  in  the  end,  but  even  sixty  years 
later  the  Chartist  leader,  William  Lovett,  could  still  see 
America  as  “a  beacon  to  cheer  and  animate  the  friends 
of  human  rights  and  equal  laws.” 


In  the  short  run  this  crisis  in  English  society  produced 
the  gradualist  changes  presided  over  by  Pitt  in  the  1 780s, 
but  these  were  cut  short  by  the  reaction  against  Jaco¬ 
binism  during  the  French  Revolution,  the  reaction  which 
drove  Priestley  to  Pennsylvania.  In  the  long  run,  perhaps, 
the  foundation  of  an  indigenous  English  radicalism  was 
even  more  significant.  The  ideals  which  inspired  nine¬ 
teenth-century  English  reformers  in  their  long  struggle 
to  turn  an  aristocratic  society  into  a  democratic  one  had 
their  origins  in  the  crisis  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Figure  4.  Shelburne’s  Sacrifice  (London,  1783).  One  of  many 

bitter  attacks  on  Shelburne  for  sacrificing  the  Loyalists  to  the 

murderous  Yankees. 
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Maps  and  the  Revolution 

Jeannette  D.  Black 


THROUGHOUT  history  wars  have  been  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  making  of  maps.  In  the  twentieth 
century  we  have  seen  how  the  tremendous 
demand  for  maps  in  the  Second  World  War  resulted 
in  a  revolution  in  the  methods  and  techniques  of  modern 
map  making.  Similarly  in  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  maps  of  many  kinds  were  essential  for  the 
armies,  and  the  fleets  required  charts  of  the  coasts  and 
waterways.  The  response  to  these  needs  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  was  successful  by  all  contemporary  stan¬ 
dards,  and  the  cartographic  record  is  nearly  complete: 
plans  have  survived  for  almost  every  battle,  for  many 
minor  skirmishes,  and  occasionally  even  for  strategic 
maneuvers  in  which  there  was  no  confrontation.  There 
are  also  plans  of  fortifications  and  encampments,  city 
plans,  road  maps,  and  maps  on  a  smaller  scale  showing 
entire  campaigns  or  theaters  of  action.  Examples  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  types  of  maps  are  among  the  illustrations 
(see  figures  2  through  6) ;  others,  however,  cannot  be 
shown  because  reduction  from  the  large  size  of  the 
originals  would  eliminate  much  of  their  meaning. 

Most  maps  of  the  Revolution  were  made  by  a  small 
group  of  men  with  professional  training  —  British  officers 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  attached  to  various  regi¬ 
ments  that  served  in  the  war.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
governmental  agency  for  publishing  maps,  but  the  need 
was  met  by  such  commercial  publishers  in  London  as 
William  Faden,  Sayer  and  Bennett,  Andrew  Dury,  and  a 
few  others.  Apparently  the  public  interest  made  it  worth 
their  while  to  publish  anything  relating  to  the  American 
war  that  came  into  their  hands.  Dates  of  publication 
were  often  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  battles  recorded  in 
the  maps,  and  sometimes  the  plates  were  revised  and 
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printed  again  to  show  information  received  later.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  therefore,  for  two  maps  with  identical  titles 
to  show  different  situations  in  the  development  of  the 
same  campaign.  Sometimes,  too,  the  engraver  of  the 
revisions  left  the  original  date  unchanged  so  that  occa¬ 
sionally  a  map  is  found  containing  information  about 
an  incident  that  had  not  taken  place  at  the  date  engraved 
on  it. 

The  British  were  fairly  well  prepared  with  maps  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  but  they  would  have  been 
much  better  prepared  if  the  war  could  have  been 
delayed  for  a  few  years.  Ever  since  1763,  when  the 
French  surrendered  their  American  territories,  an  ambi¬ 
tious  project  had  been  under  way  to  map  all  the  coastal 


Figure  1.  An  engraved  sketch  showing  a  marine  surveyor  on  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia  using  his  instrument  for  measuring  angles. 
From  J.F.W.  Des  Banes,  The  Atlantic  Neptune,  1780. 
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Figure  2.  A  Plan  of  the  Town  and  Harbour  of  Boston  and  the 
Country  adjacent  with  the  Road  from  Boston  to  Concord 
Shewing  the  Place  of  the  late  Engagement,  between  the  King’s 
Troops  &  the  Provincials,  together  with  the  several  Encamp¬ 
ments  of  both  Armies  in  &  about  Boston.  Taken  from  an 
Actual  Survey,  dedicated  to  Richard  Whitworth,  London, 
July  29,  1775,  by  I.  De  Costa,  Red  Cross  Street,  Southwark. 
Although  this  map  shows  primarily  the  engagements  at  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Concord  (shown  below  in  detail),  it  also  reflects  news 
of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (June  17th).  It  was  later  revised  to 
include  the  name  of  George  Washington  as  commander. 


areas  of  the  British  colonies.  Promoted  originally  by  mili¬ 
tary  officers  whose  experience  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  had  shown  them  the  vital  need  for  maps,  a  survey 
was  begun,  with  the  civilian  Board  of  Trade  acting  in 
cooperation  with  the  navy.  Beginning  at  the  north  with 
Newfoundland,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Nova  Scotia,  the 
work  continued  along  the  coast  of  New  England,  result¬ 
ing  in  fine,  detailed  charts,  most  of  them  on  a  larger 
scale  than  anything  that  had  been  available  before. 
When  hostilities  broke  out  in  1775,  the  surveying  ceased 
abruptly  just  west  of  Narragansett  Bay.  In  the  South 
also  the  period  between  the  wars  saw  a  great  deal  of 
government-sponsored  making  of  maps  and  charts, 
although  few  of  them  found  their  way  into  print  before 
the  war  began.  Manuscript  materials,  however,  existed 
for  large  sections  of  the  coast,  and  a  special  effort,  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  British  government,  was  made  to  have  the 
charts  engraved,  or  at  least  copied,  for  the  use  of  naval 
and  military  officers.  By  1780  atlases  containing  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  northern  surveys  were  being  published  under 
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Figure  3.  “Prise  de  Possession  de  I’Isle  de  Rhode-Island  en  Amerique,  par  les  Anglois,  en  Decembre  1776”  in  Almanach  Nouveau  et 
Historique  Nomme  Le  Marchand  de  Nouvelles,  Basel,  1777 .  A  popular  almanac  published  in  Switzerland  contains  the  text  of  a  letter 
describing  the  seizure  of  Newport  by  the  British;  it  is  accompanied  by  this  fanciful  pictorial  map  purporting  to  show  the  scene  of  the 
action. 


the  general  title  of  The  Atlantic  Neptune. 

Rather  surprisingly,  the  coastal  survey  was  directed 
not  by  naval  officers,  but  by  army  engineers  —  Joseph 
F.  W.  Des  Barres,  born  and  educated  in  Switzerland,  and 
Samuel  Holland,  trained  in  the  Dutch  army.  As  the  war 
continued,  other  engineers  with  Continental  training,  in 
the  Hessian  and  Brunswick  regiments,  contributed  to 
the  cartographic  resources  of  the  British. 

The  American  forces  were,  by  comparison,  ill  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  war,  and  a  lack  of  useful  maps  was  one  of 
their  more  serious  disadvantages.  Having  no  backlog  of 
manuscript  surveys,  they  had  to  rely  chiefly  on  such 
English  printed  maps  as  were  available,  supplemented  by 
sketch  maps  produced  for  the  occasion.  Organization  was 
lacking  until  1777,  when  Robert  Erskine,  a  civilian 
engineer  from  Scotland,  was  appointed  geographer  to 
the  Continental  Army.  With  a  small  group  of  assistants, 


he  produced  maps  for  Washington’s  use,  and  much  of  his 
surviving  work,  none  of  which  was  published  at  the  time, 
represents  surveys  of  roads.  These  surveys  were  especially 
needed  for  the  rapid  and  frequent  moves  of  military 
units  in  the  tactical  defensive  warfare  that  Washington 
found  to  be  most  effective  against  the  British  in  the 
Middle  Colonies.  When  Erskine  died  in  1780,  his  work 
was  carried  on  by  Simeon  De  Witt.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  the  war,  however,  the  American  cause  was  greatly 
helped  by  several  French  engineers  who  joined  the 
Continental  Army  at  the  same  time  as  Lafayette. 
Trained  in  the  high  standards  of  the  French  military 
surveyors,  these  men  produced  work  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  They  often  worked  under  difficult  conditions,  as  is 
attested  by  a  note  written  by  one  of  them,  Major 
Francois  de  Fleury,  on  his  plan  of  Fort  Mifflin  (on  an 
island  in  the  Delaware  River),  then  under  attack  by  the 
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British  in  their  advance  towards  Philadelphia.  He  wrote, 
“The  engineer  officer  of  this  imperfect  draft  begg  indul¬ 
gence  for  it,  Considering  that  he  has  not  paper,  pen,  rule, 
neither  cercel,  and  being  disturbed  by  good  many  shells 
or  Cannon’s  balls  flying  in  the  fort.” 

After  France  became  officially  allied  with  the  United 
States,  numerous  maps  were  produced  by  engineers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  campaigns  in  which  the  French  armies 
and  fleets  participated.  A  few  of  these  were  published  in 
Paris  during  the  war,  although  many  more  remained  in 
manuscript.  Rochambeau’s  officers  made  numerous  maps 
of  the  area  around  Newport,  and  the  route  of  the  march 
to  Yorktown  was  surveyed  in  minute  detail. 

Knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  war  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  incidents  by  the  general  public  while  it  was 
going  on  depended  to  some  extent  on  the  availability  of 
maps,  and  of  course  only  the  publication  of  maps  through 


engraving  could  provide  cartographic  materials  for  gen¬ 
eral  information.  In  this  respect  the  Americans  again 
were  at  a  disadvantage.  Facilities  for  copper  engraving, 
then  the  only  means  of  printing  maps,  were  confined  to 
the  larger  cities,  and  with  the  successive  occupation  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  by  the  British 
even  the  small  amount  of  publication  that  took  place  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interested  Englishman  had  the 
opportunity  of  being  rather  well  informed  concerning 

Figure  4.  Sketch  of  Part  of  the  Island  of  Ste.  Lucie  Computed 
at  about  2500  feet  to  1  Inch.  London,  published  by  James  Wyld. 
The  extensive  military  and  naval  activity  of  the  British  and 
French  in  the  West  Indies  is  a  phase  of  the  Revolution  less  well 
known  than  the  battles  on  the  mainland  of  North  America.  This 
map  was  published  some  years  after  the  event  to  illustrate  a 
letter  of  General  James  Grant,  dated  21  December  1778, 
recounting  the  struggle  for  one  of  the  British  Caribbean  islands. 
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incidents  of  the  war  through  the  constant  stream  of  rele¬ 
vant  maps  that  came  from  the  presses  of  London.  In 
France,  interest  in  the  American  war  also  occasioned  the 
printing  of  numerous  maps.  At  first  the  publishers 
brought  out  new  editions  of  maps  showing  the  areas  of 
conflict.  Many  had  long  been  out  of  date,  and,  although 
sometimes  a  few  revisions  gave  them  the  look  of  currency, 
most  of  them  had  been  compiled  in  the  period  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Soon,  however,  French  pub¬ 
lishers  were  eagerly  republishing  English  maps  and 
atlases,  and  French  versions  of  English  maps  were  easy 
to  come  by  in  Paris.  Later  the  progress  of  the  war  could 
be  followed  in  French  maps,  although  these  did  not 
approach  in  quantity  the  reprinted  English  maps. 

IN  other  countries  of  Europe  also,  many  maps  were 
published  to  show  the  areas  involved  in  the  war  as 
well  as  individual  battles,  and  this  suggests  that  con¬ 
siderable  interest  and  curiosity  led  publishers  to  bring  out 
maps  for  the  public.  For  example,  in  1776,  an  Italian 
publisher  in  Leghorn  brought  out  a  world  atlas  of  rela¬ 
tively  small  size  for  general  use.  None  of  the  maps  in  it 
were  new  or  up  to  date,  and  only  a  few  showed  the  North 
American  continent,  but  in  his  introduction  the  publisher 
claimed  that  he  was  providing  maps  to  show  the  scene  of 
the  conflict  in  the  British  colonies.  Sometimes  also  maps 
were  published  to  accompany  news  sheets  which  con¬ 
tained  information  on  individual  battles.  Usually  they 
were  copied  from  English  or  French  maps,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  a  publisher  would  make  up  his  own  map  to 
illustrate  a  news  story,  with  a  result  that  added  little  or 
nothing  to  the  reader’s  knowledge  of  a  distant  and 
unfamiliar  scene.  (See  figure  3.) 

The  impetus  given  to  map  making  by  the  Revolution 
resulted  in  new  knowledge  of  many  sections  of  the  United 
States,  but  this  information  was  not  incorporated  into 
general  maps  of  the  country,  or  of  the  North  American 
continent,  until  after  the  war  was  over.  When  the  peace 
negotiators  met  in  Paris  in  1782,  they  placed  reliance  on 
a  large  map  published  more  than  twenty-five  years  earlier 
by  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  a  remarkable  production  for  its 
time  but  necessarily  inaccurate  in  many  areas.  When  the 
treaty  was  drawn  up,  the  northeastern  boundary  based 
on  this  map  was  so  ambiguous  that  it  became  a  subject 
for  diplomatic  controversy  that  lasted  into  the  nineteenth 
century.  Eventually,  however,  the  maps  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  their  influence  on  the  improved  mapping  of  the 
new  United  States  in  the  generation  following  its  estab¬ 
lishment  as  an  independent  country. 

Figure  5.  Plan  du  Siege  d’York  en  Virginie  par  l’Armee  alliee 
d’Amerique  et  de  France  .  .  .  en  Octobre  1781.  The  upper  half 
of  a  manuscript  map  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  by  an  anonymous 
French  military  engineer.  The  map  was  cut  into  sections  to  be 
mounted  on  linen  and  folded  so  that  it  could  be  carried  con¬ 
veniently  in  an  officer’s  pocket. 


Figure  6.  An  untitled  pen-and-ink  manuscript  plan  of  the  siege  of  Savannah  in  September  and  October  1779  by  the  French  fleet  under 
the  count  d’Estaing.  It  was  drawn  to  illustrate  the  journal  of  Chevalier  Antoine-Francois-Terance  O’Connor,  an  engineer  officer  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  fleet. 
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The  World  Views  1776 


“Trifling  Patriots  and  a  Freeborn  Pepel” 

Revolutionary  Ideology  and  Afro-Americans 

Rhett  S.  Jones 


WHILE  most  Euro-Americans  are  celebrating 
the  two-hundredth  birthday  of  the  United 
States  enthusiastically  but  commercially  — 
stews  containing  unidentifiable  substances  colored  red, 
white,  and  blue  are  being  ballyhooed  as  “Liberty  Pies,” 
and  cheap  plastic  ware  spangled  with  even  cheaper  stars 
is  being  sold  —  a  fierce  debate  rages  among  Afro- 
Americans  whether  they  should  participate  in  the  cele¬ 
bration.  Some  feel  the  birthday  invitation  should  be 
returned  marked  “Will  not  attend.” 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jackson,  president  of  the  National 
Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.,  urges  his  fellow  blacks  to 
join  wholeheartedly  in  the  celebration,  but  the  distin¬ 
guished  black  historian  Lerone  Bennett  hotly  disagrees 
and  insists  that  African-Americans  ought  not  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  celebration  because  “playing  with  freedom 
is  America’s  original  sin,  the  curse  of  a  country  that 
came  into  the  world  hooked  on  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  drugs,  hypocrisy.  Since  Thomas  Jefferson  said  good¬ 
bye  to  his  slaves  and  went  off  to  Philadelphia  to  write 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  playing  with  freedom 
has  become  a  national  passion  in  America.” 

Marronnage  and  the  Rise  of  Racism 

Blacks  were  the  first  American  revolutionaries.  The 
initial  battle  for  freedom  in  the  New  World  took  place 
not  in  British  North  America  in  April  1775  but  in 
Spanish  Santo  Domingo  in  December  1522,  where  a 
number  of  African-born  slaves  sought  liberty.  Yet  today 
even  well-read  persons  are  unfamiliar  with  the  term 
Maroon  —  a  fact  that  tells  much  about  the  racist  biases 
of  most  North  American  historians.  Maroons  were  slaves 
who  challenged  the  authority  of  white  colonists,  revolted, 
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ran  away,  and  established  separate  communities.  (For 
an  eighteenth-century  depiction  of  a  Maroon,  see  fig¬ 
ure  1.)  That  blacks  should  have  been  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  rebels  should  not,  for  those  able  to  tear  themselves 
away  from  racist  perspectives,  prove  surprising,  because, 
as  the  historian  Benjamin  Quarles  has  noted,  they  had 
not  much  property  to  lose,  and  they  had  no  blood  ties 
to  their  European  oppressors.  Moreover,  they  had  been 
torn  from  the  West  African  polities  to  which  they  owed 
allegiance  and  therefore,  unlike  most  Euro-Americans, 
did  not  have  to  agonize  over  whether  their  loyalties  be¬ 
longed  on  this  or  the  further  side  of  the  Atlantic.  John 
Stedman,  whose  Narrative  of  a  Five  Years  Expedition 
against  the  Revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam  tells  much 
about  eighteenth-century  Maroon  societies,  thought  that 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  slaves  (see  figure  2)  were 
the  primary  reason  for  the  phenomenon  of  marronnage. 

Maroon  societies  existed  throughout  the  New  World 
and  were  formally  recognized  by  colonists  in  Brazil, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Santo  Domingo, 
Mexico,  Surinam,  and  Jamaica.  Declares  Price,  “In  a 
remarkable  number  of  cases  throughout  the  Americas, 
the  whites  were  forced  to  bring  themselves  to  sue  their 
former  slaves  for  peace.”  (See  figure  3,  “Old  Cudjoe 
Making  Peace.”)  In  Brazil  and  Venezuela  some  his¬ 
torians  frankly  declare  that  the  Maroon  rebellions  were 
the  forerunners  of  their  nations’  struggles  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  but  the  term  Maroon  remains  unknown  to  most 
Americans  celebrating  the  Bicentennial. 

The  black  rebels  were  every  bit  as  determined  to 
fight  for  their  freedom  as  the  North  American  colonists 
were,  and  they  used  similar  strategies.  In  1740  one 
observer  of  the  Jamaican  Maroons  asked,  “Is  it  not 
natural  to  observe  how  strongly  the  Love  of  Liberty 
prevails  in  the  Breasts  of  Men,  not  withstanding  the 
most  wretched  of  Circumstances?  These  Runaways  en- 


Figure  1.  “A  Rebel  Negro  armed  and  on  his  guard.”  From  John 
G.  Stedman’s  Narrative  of  a  Five  Years  Expedition  against  the 
Revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam  (London,  1796).  This  depiction 
of  a  typical  Maroon  is  based  on  a  sketch  made  by  Stedman,  who 
led  troops  against  the  Surinam  black  rebels  from  1772  to  1777. 
Engraving  by  Bartolozzi. 

dured  more  for  near  the  Space  of  a  Century,  than  can 
be  found  on  Record  of  any  State  or  People.”  The 
tactics  of  the  Maroons  of  Jamaica,  who  “had  not  once 
ventured  a  pitched  battle,  but  skulked  about  the  skirts 
of  remote  plantations,  surprising  stragglers  and  murder¬ 
ing  the  whites  by  two  or  three  at  a  time,”  also  much 
resembled  those  of  the  later  North  American  rebels. 
Of  the  guerrilla  tactics  adopted  by  Jamaican  Maroons 
in  a  1795-96  rebellion  General  Horace  Walpole  (com¬ 
mander  of  the  British  troops)  sadly  observed,  “There 
seems  to  be  but  little  chance  of  any  but  a  maroon  dis¬ 
covering  a  maroon.”  When  discovered,  Maroons  were 
likely  to  prove  dangerous  folk  indeed.  In  1639  six  armed 
men  chased  one  Maroon  on  St.  Kitts  into  the  bush  and 
fired  several  shots  at  him,  whereupon  he  turned  suddenly 
and,  though  armed  with  but  a  sword,  attacked  all  six, 
put  them  to  rout,  and  managed  to  wrest  a  musket  from 
one  of  his  pursuers.  By  1734  black  ferocity  had  caused 
the  Jamaican  government  to  write  the  English  crown  that 
“the  terror  of  [the  Maroons]  spreads  itself  everywhere.” 
If  later  Americans  have  preferred  to  forget  the  first 
American  rebels,  the  patriots  who  are  so  much  celebrated 
could  not.  Says  Winthrop  Jordan  of  eighteenth-century 
Americans,  “Nothing  would  have  surprised  them  more 
than  to  learn  that  later  generations  spoke  knowingly  of 
the  contented  slave.” 

In  spite  of  marronnage  and  the  participation  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  black  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
victory  for  the  colonists  did  not  mean  freedom  for  black 
folk.  Benjamin  Quarles,  a  senior  black  historian  whose 
writings  command  the  respect  of  even  the  young  Afro- 
American  turks,  says  that  “the  establishment  of  Amer¬ 
ican  independence  did  not  bring  all  that  many  Negroes 
had  hoped  for.  The  idealism  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  gave  way  to  the  conservatism  of  the 
Constitutional  era.” 

The  conservative  reaction  coincided  with  an  increase 
in  the  profitability  of  slavery  in  the  South  and  with  a 
gradual  coalescence  of  racist  thought.  Elements  of  the 
racist  ideology  that  was  to  dominate  the  United  States 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  had  long 
existed  in  English  thought,  but  because  some  Americans 
insisted  on  extending  the  rights  of  man  to  black  persons, 
proponents  of  slavery  were  forced  to  organize  these  ele¬ 
ments  into  a  fully  developed,  logically  coherent  system 
of  thought.  What  they  had  to  do  was  obvious:  if  all 
men  were  created  equal,  then  blacks  had  to  be  treated 
equally,  and  slavery  had  to  be  ended.  But  if  it  could  be 
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proven  that  blacks  were  not  men  .  .  .  And  proven  it 
was,  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  systems  of  thought 
in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

“An  inconsistency  not  to  be  excused” 

Americans  since  the  revolutionary  era  have  largely 
accepted  the  idea  that  blacks  are  subhuman  and  de¬ 
graded,  for  they  have  inherited  this  idea  with  the  rest 
of  their  culture.  But  among  the  revolutionary  generation 
and  the  one  that  succeeded  it  there  was  a  consciousness 
—  among  both  black  and  white  —  of  the  terrible  things 
being  done  to  Afro-Americans  and  to  the  principles  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Winthrop  Jordan,  in  his  study  of  early  American 
attitudes  toward  blacks,  says  that  “slavery  mocked  the 
ideals  upon  which  the  new  republic  was  founded.”  And 
this  was  recognized  by  some  whites  at  the  time  in  their 
opposition  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  In  1774  Rhode 
Islanders  restricted  the  trade,  declaring  that  “those  who 
are  desirous  of  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  liberty 
themselves,  should  be  willing  to  extend  personal  liberty 


to  others.”  In  the  same  year  John  Allen,  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister  in  Massachusetts,  angrily  attacked  slaveholders  who 
declared  themselves  determined  to  win  natural  rights: 
“Blush  ye  pretended  votaries  for  freedom!  ye  trifling 
patriots!  who  are  making  a  vain  parade  of  being  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  liberties  of  mankind”  while  holding  men 
in  chains.  The  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  if 
only  a  shade  less  idealistic  than  Allen,  was  more  prac¬ 
tical  :  it  urged  that  the  importation  of  slaves  be  prohib¬ 
ited  because  Europeans  “are  astonished  to  see  a  people 
eager  for  Liberty  holding  Negroes  in  Bondage.” 

Indeed,  as  Bernard  Bailyn  has  observed,  the  contrast 
between  what  the  Americans  sought  for  themselves  and 
their  treatment  of  blacks  “became  too  glaring  to  be 
ignored.”  There  could  be  no  justification  for  slavery, 
asserted  Richard  Wells,  a  revolutionary  pamphleteer  of 
Philadelphia,  for  it  rested  simply  on  “ force  and  power.” 
He  wondered  what  arguments  in  favor  of  slavery  could 
be  advanced  “which  will  not  militate  against  ourselves.” 
And  Samuel  Hopkins  noted  in  1776  that  blacks  had 
“never  forfeited  their  liberty  or  given  anyone  the  right 
to  enslave  or  sell  them.”  Other  Americans,  too,  were 
unimpressed  by  clumsy,  racist  arguments:  “I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  the  color  of  a  man’s  skin,”  declared  Oliver 
M.  Perry,  an  American  military  commander  in  the  War 
of  1812,  “can  affect  a  man’s  qualifications  or  usefulness.” 
The  colonists  were  not  blind  to  the  inconsistency  be¬ 
tween  liberty  and  slavery,  as  can  be  seen  in  an  early 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Among 
George  Ill’s  many  crimes  listed  there  was  that  he  had 
“waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating 
its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons 
of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended  him,  captivating 
and  carrying  them  into  slavery.”  But  —  an  ominous 
portent  for  the  future  —  this  clause  was  stricken  from 
the  document  signed  in  Philadelphia. 

If  blacks  had  not  previously  offended  George  III 
they  now  hastened  to  do  so  by  flocking  to  the  standard 
of  the  rebels.  Initially  the  patriot  generals  were  chary  of 
enlisting  them :  remembering  marronnage,  they  disliked 
the  idea  of  armed  slaves,  and  because  they  thought  they 
would  hold  themselves  up  to  ridicule  in  Europe  by  using 
slaves  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  white  men.  The  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  commanders  did  not,  however,  prevent  black 
men— both  slave  and  free — from  offering  their  services. 

With  an  older  revolutionary  tradition  of  their  own, 
and  having  fought  for  the  American  cause,  Afro-Amer¬ 
icans  had  little  patience  with  attempts  to  renege  on  revo¬ 
lutionary  rhetoric.  In  1777  eight  Boston  blacks  petitioned 
the  General  Court  to  abolish  slavery  and  restore  “the 
nature  Right  of  all  men.”  In  1779  nineteen  black  folk 
in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  petitioned  for  their 
freedom  and  urged  that  “the  name  of  slave  may  not 
more  be  heard  in  a  land  gloriously  contending  for  the 
sweets  of  freedom.”  In  1791,  Benjamin  Banneker,  the 


noted  black  astronomer  and  mathematician  who  helped 
plan  Washington,  D.C.,  challenged  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  be  “Solicitous,  that  every  Individual  of  whatsoever 
rank  or  distinction,  might  with  you  equally  enjoy  the 
blessings”  of  liberty.  Between  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  Civil  War,  Afro-Americans  never  ceased  to 
demand  their  freedoms  in  the  language  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers,  but  most  Euro- Americans  never  ceased  to 
devise  ways  to  deny  blacks  basic  civil  rights  while  con¬ 
tinuing  to  celebrate  the  United  States  as  a  land  of  the 
free.  To  maintain  this  hypocrisy  they  donned  first  one 
mask  and  then  another,  but  Afro-Americans  patiently 
ripped  each  one  away. 

Some  blacks  tired  of  the  game  and  decided  that  a 
revolution  within  the  revolution  was  necessary  to  return 
the  nation  to  its  principles  and  to  secure  liberty  for  black 
women  and  men.  One  of  the  slaves  taken  in  the  1800 
slave  rebellion  led  by  Gabriel  spoke  to  his  white  captors 
in  the  language  of  the  Revolution,  insisting  that  he 

had  nothing  more  to  offer  than  what  General  Washington 
would  have  had  to  offer,  had  he  been  taken  by  the  British 
and  put  to  trial  by  them.  I  have  adventured  my  life  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  my  countrymen, 
and  am  a  willing  sacrifice  to  their  cause:  and  I  beg,  as  a 
favour,  that  I  may  be  immediately  led  to  execution.  I 
know  that  you  have  predetermined  to  shed  my  blood, 
why  then  all  this  mockery  of  a  trial? 

David  Walker,  a  free  black  living  in  Boston,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  adept  at  using  revolutionary  rhetoric  against 
early  American  racists  —  so  much  so  that  he  was  poi¬ 
soned  by  proponents  of  slavery.  Walker  said  the  patriots 
themselves  had  written  that  when  a  people  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  despotic  government, 

it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 
Now,  Americans!  I  ask  you  candidly,  was  your  sufferings 
under  Great  Britain,  one  hundreth  part  as  cruel  and 
tyrannical  as  you  have  rendered  ours  under  you? 

To  emphasize  the  whites’  hypocrisy,  those  involved  in 
the  Nat  Turner  black  rebellion  settled  on  July  4  to  strike 
for  their  freedom. 

The  actions  of  black  folk  and  the  tireless  efforts  of 
abolitionists  of  both  races  caused  the  reactionary  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Revolution  to  put  aside  their  masks  and 
settle  down  to  the  work  of  constructing  a  social  order  in 
which  white  skin  was  to  carry  a  special  privilege.  To  do 
so  they  had  consciously  to  reject  certain  revolutionary 
principles  and  thereby  justify  — -  to  their  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  that  of  the  majority  of  their  descendants  —  the 
continued  enslavement  and  brutalization  of  black  folk. 
In  1800  the  Virginia  Herald  explained  the  Gabriel  plot: 

Liberty  and  equality  have  brought  the  evil  upon  us.  A 
doctrine  which,  however,  intelligible,  and  admissible,  in 
a  land  of  freemen,  is  not  only  unintelligible  and  inadmis¬ 
sible,  but  dangerous  and  extremely  wicked  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  every  white  man  is  a  master,  and  every  black 
man  is  a  slave. 
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Figure  2.  “A  Negro  hung  alive  by  the  Ribs  to  a  Gallows.”  This  illustration  from  Stedman’s  Narrative 
shows  the  kind  of  practice  that  drove  blacks  to  rebellion.  Engraving  by  Blake. 
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Figure  3.  “Old  Cudjoe  making  peace.”  Cudjoe  was  long  a  leader 
of  the  Jamaican  Maroons.  From  R.  C.  Dallas,  History  of  the 
Maroons  (London,  1803). 

Thomas  Robertson  spoke  even  more  plainly  in  a  debate 
in  the  Virginia  legislature  when  his  position  limiting  the 
right  of  slaveholders  to  manumit  their  bondsmen  was 
challenged  on  the  grounds  of  revolutionary  ideology: 
“Tell  us  not  of  principles.  Those  principles  have  been 
annihilated  by  the  existence  of  slavery  among  us.”  How 
far  the  nation  had  traveled  from  these  principles  and 
how  much  it  remained  haunted  by  them  was  made 
clear  by  the  most  able  and  distinguished  spokesman  for 
the  slaveholders,  Henry  Clay.  He  preferred 

the  liberty  of  my  own  race  to  that  of  any  other  race.  The 
liberty  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  in  the  United  States 
is  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  descendants.  Their  slavery  forms  an  exception  —  an 
exception  resulting  from  a  stem  and  inexorable  necessity 
—  to  the  general  liberty  in  the  United  States. 

By  1829  the  inconsistency  had  been  excused  —  or  at 
the  least  explained  away  on  the  grounds  of  race  and 
a  tragic  rift  was  made  in  the  nation’s  life  which  was  to 
widen  and  eventually  break  the  country  apart. 


“You  ain’t  free  if  somebody  lets  you  be  free” 

David  Walker  would  have  stood  in  amazement  at 
the  debates  of  white  men  over  whether  black  folk 
should  be  free.  He  had  written,  “Should  tyrants  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  emancipate  any  of  you,  remember 
that  your  freedom  is  your  natural  right.”  African-Amer¬ 
icans  were  aware  of  the  deterioration  of  their  position 
while  the  American  government  strutted  and  preened 
itself  on  the  international  stage  as  the  “land  of  the  free.” 
For  blacks,  the  United  States  was  a  “hell  upon  earth,” 
wrote  Walker. 

Most  of  his  fellows  agreed.  Venture  Smith,  an  ex¬ 
slave,  said  of  his  attempts  to  obtain  justice  in  Connect¬ 
icut  after  being  cheated  by  Captain  Elisha  Hart  that  in 
Africa  Hart’s  actions  would  “have  been  branded  a  crime 
equal  to  highway  robbery.  But  Captain  Hart  was  a  white 
gentleman,  and  I  a  poor  African,  therefore  it  was  all 
right,  and  good  enough  for  the  black  dog.”  Blacks  were 
concerned  not  only  for  their  own  rights,  but  for  those  of 
their  children,  and  in  1779  a  group  of  Connecticut  slaves 
petitioned  for  their  liberty,  lamenting  “the  miserable 
Condition  of  Our  Children,  who  are  training  up,  and 
kept  in  Preparation,  for  a  like  State  of  bondage  and 
Servitude.”  Free  blacks  were  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
dition  of  their  slave  brethren,  and  a  1797  petition  to 
the  United  States  government  reflected  “the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  bondage  in  which  multitudes  of  our  fellows  in 
complexion  are  held.”  In  1799,  seventy-six  free  blacks 
protested  the  kidnapping  of  free  northern  blacks,  who 
were  afterwards  sold  south  into  slavery.  “If  the  Bill  of 
Rights  or  the  Declaration”  is,  they  wrote,  “of  any  va¬ 
lidity,  we  beseech,  that  as  we  are  men,  we  may  be 
admitted  to  partake  of  the  liberties  and  unalienable 
rights  therein  held  forth.” 

Slaves  were  equally  aware  of  the  rise  of  racism 
and  of  increased  black  misery.  A  secret  communication 
among  slaves  coordinating  a  two-state  revolt  was  un¬ 
covered  in  March  1810.  One  bondsman  had  written 
another,  “for  freedom  we  want  and  will  have,  for  we 
have  served  in  this  cruel  land  long  enuff.”  And  when 
informed  of  a  planned  rebellion  in  1812  one  slave 
declared  “they  could  not  rise  too  soon  for  her,  as  she 
had  rather  be  in  hell  than  where  she  was.”  David 
Walker  wrote  in  1830,  “We,  the  Blacks  or  Coloured 
People,  are  treated  more  cruel  by  the  white  Christians 
of  America,  than  devils  themselves  ever  treated  a  set  of 
men,  women,  and  children  on  this  earth.  Nat  1  urner 
asked  a  new  recruit  for  his  planned  rebellion  how  he 
came  to  be  there:  “He  answered,  his  life  was  worth  no 
more  than  others,  and  his  liberty  as  dear  to  him.  I  asked 
him  if  he  meant  to  obtain  it?  He  said  he  would,  or  loose 
his  life.” 

While  free  blacks  in  the  North  petitioned  legislators, 
entered  the  courts,  and  published  tracts,  those  in  the 
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South,  for  whom  such  actions  meant  torture  or  death, 
sought  their  liberty  in  the  tradition  of  the  Maroons  so 
common  in  the  region.  In  1801  slaves  in  Virginia  were 
planning  a  rebellion  because,  they  said,  “if  the  white 
people  were  destroyed  they  would  be  free.”  Denmark 
Vesey  calmly  observed,  “We  are  free  but  the  white 
people  here  won’t  let  us  be  so,  and  the  only  way  is  to 
rise  up  and  fight  the  whites.”  And  David  Walker  wrote: 

They  [the  whites]  know  well  if  we  are  men  —  and  there 
is  a  secret  monitor  in  their  hearts  which  tells  them  we 
are  —  they  know,  I  say  if  we  are  men,  and  see  them 
treating  us  in  the  manner  they  do,  that  there  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  in  our  hearts  but  death  alone,  for  them. 

The  respected  black  historian  and  polemicist,  John 
Henrik  Clarke,  has  argued  that  there  were  two  distinct 
freedom  movements  among  blacks  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  one  involving  slaves  in  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  other  free  blacks  who  worked  to  liberate  their 
enslaved  brethren.  The  results  of  both  activities  were 
increased  black  solidarity  and  heightened  consciousness 
of  the  separate  Afro-American  identity.  And  solidarity 
and  consciousness  were  not  limited  to  the  United  States, 
as  Pedro  Arcaya  has  observed  in  his  history  of  the  black 
rebellion  in  Venezuela  in  1795.  There  slowly  developed 
among  the  slaves,  says  Arcaya,  the  idea  that  they  were 
the  victims  of  a  great  injustice  and  that  the  color  of  their 
skin  should  be  no  barrier  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In 
Haiti,  the  liberator  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  charged 
those  who  had  rebelled  against  the  black  government  of 
the  island  with  having  “shamed  him  and  the  Negro  race 
and  endangered  the  liberty  of  the  blacks.”  In  the  Amer¬ 
icas  the  common  experience  of  enslavement  and  the 
struggle  for  freedom  had  created,  in  the  words  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Price,  “distinctively  Afro-American  ways  of  dealing 
with  life  from  the  very  beginning.”  Most  slaves  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  New  World  came  from  West  Africa,  and 
—  as  some  anthropologists  believe  —  despite  superficial 
differences  between  the  many  ethnic  groups  in  the  region, 
a  certain  cultural  unity  characterized  the  entire  area. 
At  home  West  Africans  themselves  seemed,  like  most  of 
humankind,  much  more  disposed  to  focus  on  their 
differences  than  their  similarities;  but  with  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  millions  of  them  to  the  New  World  they 
discovered  how  much  they  had  in  common  and  began 
to  act  on  this  commonality. 

One  common  effort  was  marronnage:  Maroon  so¬ 
cieties  could  not  have  existed  had  West  Africans  not 
already  been  in  agreement  on  basic  matters  of  family, 
economy,  polity,  and  religion.  The  similar  beliefs  that 
made  possible  the  organization  of  Maroon  societies 
and  black  rebellion  also  united  blacks  in  other  efforts. 
Quarles  observes  that  blacks  sometimes  pooled  their 
“own  meager  funds”  so  that  one  of  their  number  might 
meet  court  and  legal  fees  in  a  suit  for  freedom.  As  the 
struggle  for  black  liberty  and  against  racism  increased, 


Afro-Americans  began  deliberately  to  recognize  and 
celebrate  their  African  heritage. 

In  Newport  in  1780  a  number  of  blacks  met  to 
establish  the  African  Union  Society,  which,  among  other 
things,  was  to  assist  its  members  in  time  of  distress  and 
help  young  African-Americans  find  apprenticeships.  In 
1787  the  Free  African  Society  was  founded  by  Richard 
Allen  and  Absalom  Jones,  who  thought  blacks  should 
have  an  organization  outside  the  churches  that  would 
crosscut  doctrinal  differences. 

The  most  important  recognition  of  their  African 
heritage  was  the  unity  of  free  blacks  and  slaves.  Absalom 
Jones  in  1787  wrote  on  behalf  of  free  blacks,  “Yet, 
while  we  feel  impressed  with  grateful  sensations  for  the 
Providential  favours  we  ourselves  enjoy,  We  cannot  be 
insensible  to  the  conditions  of  our  afflicted  Brethren,” 
the  slaves.  Paul  Cuffe,  a  successful  black  merchant  in 
Massachusetts,  observed  in  1817  “that  the  manumission 
of  1,500,000  slaves  depends  on  the  faithfulness  of  the 
few  who  have  obtained  their  freedom.”  In  the  same 
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Figure  4.  This  typical  Euro-American  interpretation  of  the  Hai¬ 
tian  revolt  shows  Dessalines,  one  of  the  leaders,  about  his  bloody 
work.  From  the  Vida  de  J.  J.  Dessalines,  Gefe  de  los  Negros  de 
Santo  Domingo  (Mexico,  1806). 
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year  free  blacks  in  Philadelphia  resolved:  “That  we 
never  will  separate  ourselves  voluntarily  from  the  slave 
population  of  this  country:  they  are  our  brethren  by 
the  ties  of  consaunguinity,  of  suffering,  and  of  wrong.” 
Free  blacks  did  more  than  acknowledge  their  ties  with 
slaves,  create  abolitionist  societies,  and  petition  federal 
and  state  governments.  David  Walker  was  free,  as  was 
Denmark  Vesey,  leader  of  an  1822  South  Carolina  slave 
conspiracy,  who  refused  to  return  to  Africa  because  he 
wished  “to  stay  and  see  what  he  could  do  for  his  fellow” 
blacks.  By  the  1790s,  free  blacks  had  probably  been  in¬ 
volved  as  instigators  of  slave  rebellions  in  British  North 
America  for  more  than  a  century.  One  Virginia  legis¬ 
lator  expected  them  to  “furnish  the  officers  and  soldiers 
around  whom  the  slaves  will  rally.”  The  struggle  for 
'  liberty  against  a  rising  tide  of  racism  and  oppression 
during  the  conservative  reaction  to  the  Declaration  of 
fndependence  strengthened  ties  among  a  people  who 
already  were  bound  together  by  their  West  African  heri¬ 
tage  and  the  tradition  of  marronnage.  As  the  eighteenth 
century  drew  to  a  close,  African-Americans  saw  them¬ 
selves  fighting  against  reactionary  forces  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
feelings  of  race  pride  should  have  resulted.  Whites  “think 
because  they  hold  us  in  their  infernal  chains  of  slavery,” 
wrote  David  Walker,  “that  we  wish  to  be  white  or  of 
their  color — but  they  are  dreadfully  deceived — we  wish 
to  be  just  as  it  pleased  our  Creator  to  have  made  us.” 

Black  solidarity  was  further  increased,  slaveholders 
thrown  into  a  panic,  and  the  African-American  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  rights  of  man  encouraged  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Haitian  battle  for  independence.  The  defeat  by 
black  rebels  of  British,  French,  and  Spanish  armies  elec¬ 
trified  all  African-Americans  because  it  represented  an 
exciting  fusion  of  marronnage  and  the  ideology  of  the 
Revolution.  As  a  result,  black  revolts  broke  out  through¬ 
out  the  hemisphere.  Jefferson  feared  the  Haitian  ex¬ 
ample  would  inflame  the  slaves  of  the  United  States, 
and  Napoleon  regarded  Haiti  as  an  outpost  of  American 
republicanism  and  a  challenge  to  his  own  imperial  des¬ 
potism.  Whites  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  ferocity  with  which  the  Haitian  rebels 
fought,  and  they  tended  to  exaggerate  the  atrocities 
inflicted  on  white  folk,  though  to  be  sure,  some  were 
so  gruesome  as  to  require  little  embellishment  ( see  figure 
4).  The  Haitians  knew  only  that  they  fought  for  free¬ 
dom.  A  Haitian  rebel  declared  to  her  daughter  shortly 
before  both  were  executed,  “Be  glad  you  will  not  be 
the  mother  of  slaves.”  Afro-Americans  caught  between 
the  rising  tide  of  racism  and  reaction  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  hostility  of  powerful  European  gov¬ 
ernments  to  democratic  ideals  found  solace  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Haitian  revolt,  the  encouragement  of  a  small 
band  of  white  abolitionists,  the  ringing  statements  of 
Spanish  American  revolutionaries  (almost  all  of  whom 


declared  against  slavery  in  a  forthright  manner  that 
should  have  shamed  the  United  States  but  did  not) ,  and 
themselves.  Black  Americans  never  abandoned  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution  or  their  determination  to  win 
freedom  for  themselves  and  their  children.  In  1774  “a 
Grate  Number  of  Blackes”  affirmed: 

We  have  in  common  with  all  other  men  a  naturel  right 
to  our  freedoms  without  Being  depriv’d  of  them  by  our 
fellow  men  as  we  are  a  freeborn  Pepel  and  have  never 
forfeited  this  Blessing  by  aney  compact  or  agreement 
whatever. 

An  Unfinished  Revolution  or  a 
Different  Revolution? 

Beneath  the  debate  on  whether  or  not  Afro-Amer¬ 
icans  should  celebrate  the  nation’s  birthday  runs  the 
clear,  cold  thought  of  an  American  people  who  have 
never  fully  shared  in  the  freedoms  of  a  nation  they 
helped  create  and  have  always  fought  to  defend.  Black 
Americans  remain  confused,  torn  between  love  of  coun¬ 
try  and  knowledge  of  what  their  country  has  done  to  them 
and  to  their  loved  ones.  They  debate  among  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  ought  to  celebrate,  and  their  de¬ 
bates,  although  charged  with  emotion,  have  a  certain 
weary  familiarity.  Moreover,  one  can  tell  that  the  antag¬ 
onists  have  already  chosen  sides  —  as  well  they  should, 
for  black  Americans  have  had  to  come  to  grips  with 
white  American  hypocrisy  at  least  once  a  year  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  In  1852,  Frederick  Douglass  charged  in 
an  Independence  Day  speech  that  from  the  perspective 
of  the  slave, 

your  celebration  is  a  sham;  your  boasted  liberty,  an  un¬ 
holy  license;  your  national  greatness  swelling  vanity;  your 
sounds  of  rejoicing  are  empty  and  heartless;  ...  a  thin 
veil  to  cover  up  crimes  which  would  disgrace  a  nation 
of  savages. 

Douglass  and  other  blacks  insisted  that  the  Revolution 
would  remain  unfinished  until  Americans  dedicated 
themselves  to  mending  its  fatal,  racist  flaw.  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  devoted  much  of  his  long  life  to  winning  for 
blacks  the  freedoms  whites  took  for  granted,  and  men 
like  Vernon  Jordan  and  Joseph  Jackson  pursue  the  goals 
of  the  first  Euro-American  revolution  peacefully. 

Some  Afro-Americans,  however,  have  rejected  this 
peaceful  approach  —  hallowed  by  Martin  Luther  King, 
who  himself  was  cut  down  by  an  assassin  —  in  favor  of 
the  older  Afro-American  tradition  of  marronnage.  “Vio¬ 
lence,”  smiled  H.  Rap  Brown,  “is  as  American  as  apple 
pie.”  Eldridge  Cleaver,  writing  about  Malcolm  X  and 
Huey  P.  Newton,  said: 

Malcolm  saw  all  the  way  to  national  liberation,  and  he 
showed  us  the  rainbow  and  the  golden  pot  at  its  end. 
Inside  the  golden  pot,  Malcolm  told  us,  was  the  tool  of 
liberation.  Huey  P.  Newton,  one  of  the  millions  of  black 
people  who  listened  to  Malcolm,  lifted  the  golden  lid  off 
the  pot  and  blindly,  trusting  Malcolm,  stuck  his  hand 
inside  and  grasped  the  tool.  When  he  withdrew  his  hand 
and  looked  to  see  what  he  held,  he  saw  the  gun. 


Malcolm  X,  like  Martin  King,  was  murdered;  Huey 
Newton,  significantly,  has  chosen  to  live  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  which  adhere  to  a  different  and  newer  revolutionary 
philosophy.  In  the  nonwhite  nations  recently  threatened 
by  Henry  Kissinger  on  behalf  of  all  Americans  —  white 
and  black  - —  revolutionary  slogans  are  couched  not  in 
the  phrases  of  1776,  nor  even  those  of  1789,  but  in  those 
of  1917.  The  specter  that  once  haunted  only  Europe 
now  bedevils  the  entire  white  world,  and  many  Afro- 
Americans  have  resurrected  the  spirit  of  marronnage  to 
join  with  the  specter  in  spreading  terror.  DuBois,  after 
spending  a  lifetime  working  within  the  framework  of 
the  American  Revolution,  despaired  in  the  twilight  of 
his  years  of  its  ever  being  extended  to  nonwhites.  He 
renounced  his  American  citizenship,  joined  the  Com¬ 
munist  party,  and  took  up  residence  in  Ghana. 

Still  black  Americans  continue  to  bicker  over  whether 
the  first  Euro-American  revolution  —  which  came  more 
than  two  centuries  after  the  first  Afro-American  revolu¬ 
tion  —  is  their  revolution,  and  they  argue  over  whether 
or  not  they  ought  to  attend  a  birthday  party.  But  while 
some  black  folk  quarrel  over  the  meaning  of  the  Bicen¬ 
tennial  for  African-Americans,  others  spit  on  “Liberty 
Pies”  and  quietly  plot  another  revolution,  this  one  to 
be  color-blind. 
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The  American  Revolution  and  World  Politics 

Charles  E.  Neu 


THE  American  people  moved  toward  indepen¬ 
dence  with  slight  experience  in  international 
politics.  For  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
colonies  had  been  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  colonial 
leaders,  who  had  had  few  political  contacts  with  the  out¬ 
side  world,  had  engaged  in  little  systematic  thought  about 
it.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  they  suddenly 
had  to  assume  functions  long  provided  by  the  British 
government  and  deal  with  the  European  powers  as  an 
independent  nation.  The  statesmen  of  the  American 
Revolution  had  to  guide  the  people  toward  a  new  na¬ 
tional  consciousness  and  a  revolutionary  role  in  world 
affairs. 

In  defining  America’s  relationship  to  the  great  states 
of  Europe,  American  leaders  reacted  against  traditional 
European  practice  and  drew  on  the  thought  of  the  En¬ 
lightenment.  The  eighteenth  century  was  a  classical  age 
of  balance-of-power  diplomacy,  one  in  which  nations 
sought  to  increase  their  wealth  and  status  at  the  expense 
of  other  states.  It  was  an  era  dominated  by  the  ruthless 
pursuit  of  national  interest,  by  ephemeral  alliances  and 
constant  wars,  and  by  attempts  to  organize  relations 
among  states  into  some  kind  of  rational,  manageable 
system.  Along  with  Enlightenment  thinkers,  Americans 
rejected  the  ideas  of  a  balance  of  power  and  of  inherent 
conflicts  among  nations.  The  eighteenth-century  wars, 
they  believed,  were  caused  by  the  blind  passions  of  princes 
and  by  their  obsession  for  power  and  their  pursuit  of  false 
ideals.  Americans  were  not  willing  to  fit  into  this  world. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  events  of  1775  and  1776 
had  begun  an  era  of  momentous  change  that  would  revo¬ 
lutionize  the  relations  between  peoples  and  their  rulers 
and  those  among  governments  as  well.  They  foresaw  an 
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age  of  reason  and  of  liberation  from  oppressive  monarch¬ 
ical  rule  and  the  incessant  wars  that  it  spawned.  Govern¬ 
ments  based  on  the  consent  of  the  governed  would  recog¬ 
nize  their  mutual  interdependence  and  understand  that 
peace  and  prosperity  rested  on  the  unrestricted  exchange 
of  goods. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  America’s  contact  with  the 
outside  world  had  been  chiefly  through  trade,  and  it  was 
easy  for  revolutionary  leaders  to  conclude  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  ties  among  nations  should  be  commercial  and  that 
the  dismantling  of  mercantile  empires  would  lead  to  a 
peaceful  and  stable  world.  Their  reforms  would  sweep 
away  all  the  trappings  of  traditional  diplomacy  —  its 
cynicism,  artificial  formalism,  and  secrecy  —  and  put  in 
its  place  simple,  unadorned,  and  straightforward  deal¬ 
ings  among  states.  John  Adams  told  the  French  foreign 
minister,  the  count  de  Vergennes,  that  “the  dignity  of 
North  America  does  not  consist  in  diplomatic  cere¬ 
monials  or  any  of  the  subtleties  of  etiquette;  it  consists 
solely  in  reason,  justice,  truth,  the  rights  of  mankind,  and 
the  interests  of  the  nations  of  Europe.”  Thomas  Jefferson 
considered  diplomacy  “the  pest  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
as  the  workshop  in  which  nearly  all  the  wars  of  Europe 
are  manufactured”;  he  wanted  few  if  any  diplomats 
abroad  and  believed  that  relations  among  nations  would, 
in  the  future,  take  forms  radically  different  from  those  of 
the  past. 

Revolutionary  leaders  recognized  the  might  of  Great 
Britain,  however,  and  they  reasoned  that  unless  they 
could  exploit  the  tensions  of  the  Old  World,  the  prospect 
for  success  was  dim.  This  realization  of  the  need  for  for¬ 
eign  assistance  impelled  the  Continental  Congress  toward 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  once  that  Declaration 
was  proclaimed,  the  terms  on  which  such  assistance  could 
be  won  became  a  pressing  issue. 


The  initial  expectations  of  American  leaders  were 
optimistic  and  idealistic.  Believing  they  represented  the 
wave  of  the  future,  they  concluded  that  the  old  empires 
and  old  relationships  would  give  way  before  the  dyna¬ 
mism  of  the  American  Revolution.  Thomas  Paine 
boasted  that  America’s  economic  power  would  allow  it 
to  set  the  terms  of  its  relationship  with  the  nations  of 
Europe.  “Our  plan,”  he  wrote  in  Common  Sense,  “is 
commerce,  and  that,  well  attended  to,  will  secure  us  the 
peace  and  friendship  of  all  Europe;  because  it  is  the 
interest  of  all  Europe  to  have  America  a  free  port.”  Thus 
in  the  summer  of  1776  the  Continental  Congress  adopted 
a  model  treaty  plan,  drawn  up  largely  by  John  Adams, 
which  defined  the  terms  for  foreign  aid.  Adams  rejected 
the  idea  of  any  political  or  military  connection  with 
France  and  instead  believed  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  if  granted  the  right  to  trade  with  America,  would 
agree  to  use  its  navy  to  protect  American  merchantmen 
and  provide  the  United  States  with  the  materials  of  war. 
Moreover,  the  model  treaty  stipulated  that  France  should 
give  up  claims  to  territory  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  and  not  expect  American  assistance  if  war  broke 
out  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  American 
conviction  of  the  potency  of  commerce  was  so  strong 
that  the  Continental  Congress  concluded  that  such  one¬ 
sided  terms  would  be  sufficient  to  win  French  support. 
As  John  Adams  remarked,  “we  ought  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  strictly  to  a  Treaty  of  Commerce”  for  “such  a 
Treaty  would  be  an  ample  compensation  to  France  for 
all  the  aid  we  should  want  from  her.” 

Beneath  this  belief  in  the  dominance  of  commercial 
relations,  there  was  an  awareness  of  America’s  physical 
weakness  and  lack  of  national  cohesiveness,  as  well  as  a 
fear  that  the  United  States  might  become  a  pawn  in  the 
struggles  among  the  European  powers  and  ultimately 
lose  control  of  its  destiny.  Americans  hoped  to  avoid 
these  risks  by  carefully  defining  and  limiting  the  ties  that 
the  new  nation  would  have  with  the  European  powers. 
In  attempting  to  do  so,  however,  they  overestimated 
America’s  international  leverage  and  underestimated 
the  new  government’s  domestic  weaknesses.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  did,  to  be  sure,  have  great  appeal  for 
the  peoples  of  Europe  and  was,  for  a  time,  the  great 
event  of  the  age.  But  it  did  not  revolutionize  the  system 
of  international  relations;  France  and  Spain  did  not  rush 
to  accept  the  terms  of  the  model  treaty.  Although  in  1776 
both  nations  began  to  send  guns,  powder,  and  other 
supplies  to  America,  they  did  so  secretly  and  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  recognize  American  independence.  By 
the  autumn  of  1776  the  Continental  Congress  took  a 
more  somber  view  of  America’s  position  and  offered  a 
conventional  alliance  that  would  bring  direct  French 
military  aid  in  return  for  various  territorial  concessions 
and  a  joint  expedition  for  conquering  the  British  West 
Indies.  Within  a  short  time,  the  extremities  of  the  revo- 
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lutionary  cause  had  forced  a  more  realistic  assessment  of 
the  new  nation’s  international  situation. 

Although  Americans  initially  misjudged  the  terms 
on  which  they  could  receive  foreign  assistance,  they  cor¬ 
rectly  perceived  how  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  would  fit 
into  the  context  of  European  politics.  During  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  the  international  order  had  been  trans¬ 
formed:  the  tension  between  Austria  and  France  grad¬ 
ually  diminished,  Prussia  and  Russia  were  integrated 
into  the  European  state  system,  and  England  and  France 
emerged  as  the  principal  rivals  on  the  European  political 
scene,  locked  in  a  contest  for  overseas  commerce  and  ter¬ 
ritory.  Torn  between  its  colonial  and  Continental  ambi¬ 
tions,  France  divided  its  efforts;  England,  maneuvering 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent,  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  protection  and  expansion  of  its  empire. 
As  the  century  progressed  England  became  the  most 
dynamic  of  the  Atlantic  nations  and  the  most  successful 
in  the  series  of  wars  that  culminated  in  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  (1756-63),  one  that  ended  with  France’s  expul- 


Figure  1.  The  title  page  from  the  Philadelphia  printing  of  the 
treaty  between  France  and  the  new  United  States.  The  original 
documents  were  signed  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  National 
Archives.  Publications  such  as  this  were  used  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  content  of  the  treaty. 


sion  from  Canada  and  Britain’s  elevation  to  the  pinnacle 
of  its  power. 

After  1763  there  was  much  bitterness  among  Euro¬ 
pean  leaders  over  England’s  spectacular  success  in  the 
struggle  for  wealth  and  influence;  particularly  in  France 
and  Spain,  statesmen  longed  for  a  rebellion  in  America 
that  would  weaken  Britain’s  world  position.  The  French 
foreign  minister  in  1776,  Vergennes,  did  not  expect 
major  commercial  or  territorial  gains  from  an  American 
revolt;  he  did  hope,  however,  that  independence  for  the 
colonies  would  damage  British  prestige,  tip  the  balance 
of  power  toward  France,  and  create  in  America  a  weak 
dependency  on  France.  Thus  the  war  for  American 
independence  became  a  part  of  still  another  European 
contest  for  empire.  During  the  previous  conflicts  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Great  Britain  had  led  a  coalition 
that  maintained  the  balance  on  the  Continent  while  it 
consolidated  its  ascendancy  overseas.  This  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Continent  remained  quiet,  Britain  was  isolated, 
and  France  and  Spain  waged  a  purely  naval  and  colonial 
war  against  their  old  rival. 

Initially  Americans  had  sought  to  transform  these 
European  patterns  of  international  conduct,  but  the 
course  of  the  war  brought  desperation;  in  1778  the 
United  States  signed  an  alliance  and  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  France  (see  figure  1 ).  The  alliance 
was  a  traditional  political  pact  in  which  both  sides  agreed 
to  pursue  the  war  against  Great  Britain  as  a  common 
cause  and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  American 
independence  was  achieved.  In  contrast,  the  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  embodied  the  more  visionary  side 
of  American  diplomacy  and  committed  the  French  to 
the  liberal  commercial  principles  and  to  the  broad  inter¬ 
pretation  of  neutral  rights  that  meant  so  much  to  the 
emerging  American  republic.  The  French  alliance  trans¬ 
formed  the  war  but  also  complicated  it,  for  in  1779 
France,  in  return  for  a  Spanish  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain,  pledged  to  continue  the  struggle  until 
Spain  recovered  Gibraltar.  (For  a  British  view  of  the 
balance  of  power  early  in  1781,  see  figure  2.)  Without 
informing  its  American  ally,  the  French  government  had 
expanded  the  purpose  of  the  conflict. 

The  great  expectations  of  American  statesmen  for 
the  French  alliance  were  not  immediately  fulfilled.  For 
five  more  years  the  war  continued,  and  as  American 
prospects  grew  more  bleak,  the  French  seemed  willing  to 
settle  for  less  than  full  independence.  Achieving  domi¬ 
nance  over  the  Continental  Congress,  in  1781  French 


agents  forced  a  reduction  of  American  peace  terms.  The 
three  American  peace  commissioners  in  Europe,  how¬ 
ever,  shrewdly  ignored  their  instructions  and  broke  loose 
from  France  in  the  final  negotiations  with  Great  Britain. 
Weary  of  world  conflict  and  of  fighting  in  the  endless 
space  of  the  New  World,  the  British  government  agreed 
to  a  preliminary  peace  settlement  with  the  American 
commissioners  that  recognized  American  independence 
and  granted  expansive  boundaries  to  the  new  republic. 
France,  strained  by  the  prolonged  war,  acquiesced  in 
this  fait  accompli.  The  crisis  of  the  war  had  forced  Amer¬ 
ican  leaders  to  alter  many  of  their  original  conceptions 
about  diplomacy  and  to  confront  the  harsh  realities  of 
survival.  As  a  result,  they  won  a  magnificent  settlement 
confirming  American  independence. 

WITH  the  coming  of  peace  in  1783  the  ideal¬ 
istic  strain  of  American  diplomacy  —  always 
caught  in  a  tension  with  a  more  realistic 
inclination  —  reasserted  itself.  “After  all,”  John  Adams 
noted  privately,  “the  circumstances  of  modes,  languages, 
and  religion  have  much  less  influence  in  determining  the 
friendship  and  enmity  of  nations  than  other  more  essen¬ 
tial  interests.  Commerce  is  more  than  all  these  and  many 
more  such  circumstances.”  Immediately  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  Congress  created  a  commission  composed  of  John 
Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
negotiate  a  series  of  commercial  treaties  with  the  nations 
of  Europe  —  treaties  that  would  embody  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  trade  and  begin  to  move  the  world  toward  the 
enlightened  international  order  originally  envisioned  by 
American  thinkers.  But  the  mission  accomplished  little, 
concluding  treaties  with  only  Prussia  and  Sweden.  Its 
failure  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  American  Revolution, 
for  all  its  ideological  power,  had  not  transformed  world 
politics. 

In  fact,  the  most  critical  questions  confronting  Amer¬ 
ican  leaders  were  whether  or  not  the  new  government 
could  achieve  a  full  recognition  of  its  independence  and 
bind  together  the  individual  states.  Impressed  with  the 
weakness  of  the  Confederation,  England  and  Spain  re¬ 
fused  to  implement  crucial  portions  of  the  peace  treaty. 
British  troops  remained  in  the  American  Northwest, 
while  Spain  quarreled  over  the  southwestern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  and  in  1784  closed  the  Mississippi 
to  American  commerce.  Britain  displayed  contempt  for 
the  American  republic  and  pursued  a  vindictive  com¬ 
mercial  policy  that  unilaterally  defined  the  conditions 
of  trade.  American  ships  carrying  American  raw  mate¬ 
rials  (but  not  manufactured  goods)  were  admitted  to 
British  home  ports  on  fairly  liberal  terms,  but  they  were 
excluded  from  the  colonies.  Moreover,  America’s  eco¬ 
nomic  dependence  on  England  did  not  end;  it  remained 
almost  as  great  as  during  the  colonial  period.  By  1789 
about  75  percent  of  all  American  exports  went  to  Great 
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Figure  2.  The  Ballance  of  Power  (London,  1781).  In  this  British  view  of  the  balance  of  international  power  several  years  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  Britain  outweighs  America  and  her  allies  France  and  Spain  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Holland 
to  add  his  considerable  weight  to  the  alliance.  America,  whose  ingratitude  toward  Britain  is  now  “justly  punished,”  is  urged  to 
abandon  her  false  friends  and  reunite  with  Britain  for  their  “mutual  delight.” 
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Britain,  while  about  90  percent  of  American  imports  — 
mostly  manufactured  goods  —  came  from  there.  The 
hopes  of  some  American  leaders,  such  as  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  that  France  would  replace  England  as  America’s 
major  economic  partner  were  never  realized.  Despite 
some  French  efforts,  Americans  preferred  British  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  business  methods  and  found  that  only 
the  British  could  provide  the  long-term  credit  that  they 
needed. 

THE  trials  of  the  Confederation  period  convinced 
American  leaders  that  if  the  republic  was  to 
endure,  they  must  alter  its  form  of  government 
and  create  a  firm  union  that  could  surmount  domestic 
and  foreign  difficulties.  By  1789  they  had  done  so,  and 
the  new  federal  government  set  out  to  redefine  the  Amer¬ 
ican  polity.  Its  efforts  coincided  with  and  were  greatly 
complicated  by  the  French  Revolution,  an  event  that 
shook  the  foundations  of  European  civilization  and  soon 
overshadowed  the  American  Revolution  itself.  Paris  now 
became  the  center  of  the  new  republican  order,  and  the 
radiance  of  the  revolutionary  ideology,  combined  with 
the  expansionism  of  the  French  Republic,  touched  off 
another  European  war  in  1792.  From  1792  to  1814 
Europe  was  engulfed  in  a  world  war  as  Britain  and  the 
other  European  powers  struggled  to  prevent  F rench  sub¬ 
version  of  the  established  order  and  dominance  of  the 
Continent.  Of  all  the  powers,  however,  only  Great  Britain 
was  continually  at  war  with  France,  except  for  a  brief 
period  from  1802  to  1803.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
had  other  goals  than  the  containment  of  France,  and  in 
pursuing  them,  they  delayed  the  formation  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  anti-French  coalition  until  Napoleon  s  relentless 
imperialism  finally  left  them  no  choice. 

The  United  States  existed  on  the  periphery  of  these 
events,  a  secondary  factor  in  the  calculations  of  the 
European  powers,  whose  energies  were  consumed  in  the 
titanic  contest  with  France.  Initially  all  Americans  en¬ 
thusiastically  welcomed  the  French  Revolution,  which 
seemed  to  confirm  the  fact  that  republicanism  was  the 
wave  of  the  future  and  that  the  example  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  was  affecting  eten  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  nations  of  Europe.  As  the  revolutionary  process 
reached  deeper  layers  of  French  society  and  became  more 
extreme,  however,  it  created  intense  ideological  divisions 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe.  Particularly 
after  the  beheading  of  Louis  XVI  in  1793,  Federalists 
were  appalled  by  the  violence  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  by  the  upheaval  of  the  lower  elements  of  society 
that  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  They  came  to  feel  revulsion  toward  France  and 
looked  more  and  more  to  Great  Britain  as  the  bulwark 
of  Western  civilization.  They  feared  that  the  French 
frenzy  would  spread  to  the  United  States,  igniting  the 
passions  of  the  masses  and  endangering  the  stability  of 


the  republican  experiment  in  the  New  World.  America’s 
French  alliance  might  involve  the  weak  and  vulnerable 
nation  in  European  affairs  and  endanger  the  financial 
system  set  up  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  which  was  based 
on  close  economic  ties  with  Great  Britain. 

Most  Americans,  however,  did  not  share  these  Fed¬ 
eralist  fears;  they  believed,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  put  it, 
that  “the  liberty  of  the  whole  earth  was  depending  on 
the  issue  of  the  contest  between  monarchism  and  repub¬ 
licanism.”  For  years  men  such  as  Jefferson  and  James 
Madison  had  hoped  that  America  could  escape  British 
dominance  and  oppression  and  forge  closer  ties  with 
France.  This  hope  intensified  as  they  became  convinced 
that  the  French  Revolution  was  the  logical  sequel  to  the 
American  Revolution.  A  French  victory  in  Europe  would 
hasten  the  liberation  of  all  men  and  women;  a  French 
defeat  would  strengthen  the  forces  of  reaction,  continue 
American  dependence  on  Britain,  and  perhaps  under¬ 
mine  republican  institutions  in  America. 

While  the  French  Revolution  profoundly  influenced 
American  political  thought  and  conduct,  both  Federal¬ 
ists  and  Republicans  wished  to  avoid  any  direct  Amer¬ 
ican  involvement  in  the  wars  stemming  from  it.  All 
American  leaders  realized  that  the  United  States  was  too 
weak,  with  too  many  vital  national  issues  unresolved,  to 
participate  in  the  European  struggle.  War  in  Europe, 
however,  raised  certain  pressing  questions  that  could  not 
be  avoided.  The  French  Republic  expected  a  benevolent 
neutrality  from  its  ally  across  the  Atlantic,  but  Federalists 
wished  to  end  the  alliance  and  draw  closer  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  In  contrast,  Republicans  sympathized  with  France 
and  clamored  for  retaliation  against  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  for  all  the  humiliations  and  commercial  discrimi¬ 
nation  it  had  inflicted  on  the  United  States.  In  the  1790s 
the  Federalists,  who  controlled  the  American  govern¬ 
ment,  found  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
crises  created  by  the  war.  The  British  exploited  their 
dominance  of  the  sea  lanes  and  violated  those  concepts 
of  neutral  rights  to  which  the  United  States  had  been 
committed  since  its  inception  as  a  nation.  In  1793  Great 
Britain  decreed  that  commerce  prohibited  in  time  of 
peace  would  not  be  allowed  in  time  of  war,  closing  off 
the  neutral  trade  between  France’s  home  and  colonial 
ports.  Moreover,  the  British  still  had  not  signed  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty  with  the  United  States,  refused  to  evac¬ 
uate  the  Northwest  posts,  and  intrigued  with  Indians  in 
that  region.  The  British  government  seemed  reluctant  to 
accept  American  independence,  and  as  a  consequence, 
by  1794  a  major  crisis  had  developed  between  the  two 
nations. 

Over  the  vehement  protests  of  Republicans,  the 
American  government  chose  the  path  of  conciliation  as 
a  way  to  lessen  Anglo-American  tension.  In  November 
1794  the  result  was  Jay’s  Treaty,  an  agreement  that 
formalized  commercial  relations  and  provided  for  British 


evacuation  of  the  Northwest  posts.  The  price,  however, 
was  American  acquiescence  in  British  maritime  practices 
and  a  tacit  abandonment  of  cherished  American  prin¬ 
ciples  of  neutral  rights.  Shortly  before  Jay’s  Treaty,  the 
United  States  signed  Pinckney’s  Treaty  with  Spain, 
which  secured  its  southwestern  boundary  and  opened 
the  Mississippi  to  American  trade.  Absorbed  in  the  war 
in  Europe,  England  and  Spain  granted  concessions  to 
the  United  States  to  avoid  trouble  in  North  America. 
Thus  the  United  States  was  able  to  negotiate  two  treaties 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  independence,  freed  its  soil 
of  foreign  troops  and  extended  its  sovereignty  to  the 
limits  of  its  boundaries  as  established  in  1783. 

Rapprochement  with  Great  Britain  meant  estrange¬ 
ment  from  France,  for  the  French  government,  known 
as  the  Directory  from  1795  to  1799,  resented  America’s 
settlement  with  Great  Britain  at  a  time  when  France 
was  fighting  for  its  existence.  Although  nominally  an 
ally  of  the  United  States,  France  had  scant  respect  for 
American  sovereignty  and  intervened  openly  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politics,  particularly  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1796.  From  the  French  perspective,  the  United  States 
was  a  weak  client  state,  one  that  would  become  even 
more  of  a  satellite  if  the  French  empire  in  Louisiana  was 
reestablished.  But  the  United  States  had  become  unruly, 
and  the  Directory,  after  the  ratification  of  Jay’s  Treaty, 
began  reprisals  against  American  commerce  that  soon 
created  a  crisis  between  the  two  nations.  Seeking  to 
negotiate  a  settlement,  the  new  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Adams  sent  three  commissioners  to  Paris.  The 
Directory,  however,  was  condescending,  and  it  received 
the  American  delegation  as  if  it  had  come  from  a  tribu¬ 
tary  state,  eager  to  atone  for  the  psychic  and  material 
damage  American  policy  had  inflicted  on  the  French 
cause.  The  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Charles  Maurice 
de  Tallevrand-Perigord,  noted  that  Federalist  America 
“merited  no  more  consideration  than  Genoa  or  Geneva” 
(other  French  satellites),  and  insisted  on  a  bribe  and  a 
loan  before  he  would  deal  with  the  American  commis¬ 
sioners.  Talleyrand’s  demands  brought  the  famous  re¬ 
sponse  from  Thomas  Pinckney,  “It  is  no,  no;  not  a  six¬ 
pence  !”  that  legend  transformed  into  the  popular  slogan, 
“Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute.”  The 
conflict  with  France  soon  led  to  a  naval  war  between  the 
two  nations  that  lasted  from  1798  to  1800. 

BY  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  United 
States  had,  to  be  sure,  taken  long  strides  toward 
permanency,  but  the  great  upheaval  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  dominated  both  America  and 
Europe,  deepening  internal  divisions  and  endowing  them 
with  worldwide  significance.  The  United  States  had 
become  entangled  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe  and  had 
almost  been  torn  apart  by  them.  It  had  not  been  able  to 
establish  the  bold  new  principles  of  international  relations 


with  which  it  had  begun  the  Revolution.  The  European 
state  system  had  been  convulsed  but  not  transformed, 
and  many  Federalist  leaders  had  come  to  have  a  new 
respect  and  understanding  for  the  forms  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  traditional  European  diplomacy  and  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  United  States,  rather  than  changing  the 
international  order,  in  the  short  run  could  only  hope  to 
survive  within  it. 

President  Thomas  Jefferson,  however,  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  republicanism  in  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  to  inaugurate  a  new  age  that  would 
embody  the  idealism  of  the  Revolution.  Unlike  Federal¬ 
ists  in  the  1790s,  Jefferson  and  his  successor,  James 
Madison,  had  not  assimilated  European  notions  of  state¬ 
craft.  They  continued  to  believe  that  commerce  was  the 
key  to  international  relations  and  that  the  United  States, 
because  of  its  favored  position,  could  defend  its  rights 
through  the  manipulation  of  commercial  relations.  In 
1801  Jefferson  wrote  that  “our  commerce  is  so  valuable 
to  them  [Europe]  that  they  will  be  glad  to  purchase  it 
when  the  only  price  we  ask  is  to  do  us  justice.  I  believe 
we  have  in  our  own  hands  the  means  of  peaceable  coer¬ 
cion;  and  that  the  moment  they  see  our  government  so 
united  as  that  they  can  make  use  of  it,  they  will  for  their 
own  interest  be  disposed  to  do  us  justice.  The  United 
States  did  not  need  the  trappings  of  conventional  national 
power  —  large  armies  or  navies  or  central  government 
establishments;  it  could  protect  its  vital  interests  in  a 
way  that  would  avoid  the  corruption  of  traditional 
European  institutions. 

Initially  Jefferson  had  no  occasion  to  act  on  these 
beliefs,  for  peace  came  to  Europe  in  1802,  and  within 
the  United  States,  many  of  the  passions  of  the  1790s 
faded  away.  The  excitement  generated  by  the  French 
Revolution  had  passed  as  Americans  moved  toward  a 
more  common  republicanism.  Jefferson  and  other  Re¬ 
publican  leaders,  who  had  once  admired  Napoleon, 
found  his  despotism  distasteful  and  believed  that  the 
French  Revolution  had  gone  astray.  The  failure  of  the 
revolutionary  process  in  France  reemphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  American  experiment  as  the  best  hope  of  the 
world,  one  that  must  survive  and  keep  alive  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  mankind  for  liberty.  All  the  more  reason,  then, 
to  remain  distant  from  the  conflicts  of  Europe  and  to 
concentrate  on  restoring  and  maintaining  the  purity  of 
American  institutions.  In  this  way  the  fabric  of  the 
nation  could  be  strengthened  and  the  mission  of  America 
fulfilled. 

For  a  time,  even  after  the  fragile  European  peace 
ended  in  1803,  Jefferson’s  design  was  not  challenged. 
American  merchants  enjoyed  a  rich  commerce  and  war- 
swollen  profits  as  the  United  States  became  the  world’s 
foremost  neutral  carrier.  For  two  years  the  European 
conflict  dragged  on  indecisively,  but  in  1805  its  lines 
crystallized  with  the  great  British  naval  victory  at  Tra¬ 


falgar  and  with  Napoleon’s  smashing  of  the  Third 
Coalition  at  Austerlitz.  Now  Britain’s  control  of  the  seas 
was  undisputed,  while  France’s  empire  spanned  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  Each  nation  sought  to  use  dominance 
within  its  sphere  to  weaken  the  other.  In  1805  Britain 
prohibited  the  neutral  trade  between  France,  Spain,  and 
their  colonies,  and  began  to  implement  a  series  of  de¬ 
crees  that  would  force  all  commerce  with  Europe  to 
pass  through  British  hands.  In  contrast,  Napoleon  finally 
controlled  enough  of  Europe  to  institute  a  Continental 
system  aimed  at  destroying  the  economy  of  England. 
The  United  States  could  not  trade  with  either  belligerent 
without  violating  the  regulations  of  the  other;  it  was 
caught  in  the  middle  of  sweeping  blockades,  both  of 
which,  according  to  American  neutral  concepts,  were 
illegal. 

IF  they  conformed  to  British  licensing  regulations, 
American  shippers  could  prosper,  for  the  British 
navy  controlled  the  seas,  and  the  wartime  demand 
for  American  products  in  England  was  high.  But  the 
nation  paid  a  bitter  price  for  its  prosperity,  which  could 
be  won  only  at  the  cost  of  subservience  to  Great  Britain. 
The  American  people  were  continually  humiliated  by 
British  seizure  of  ships,  impressment  of  seamen,  and  gen¬ 
eral  contempt  for  American  rights  and  sovereignty.  The 
British,  engaged  in  a  war  for  national  survival  and  a 
crusade  against  Napoleon,  had  little  time  to  ponder 
American  sensibilities  and,  to  the  extent  that  they  did, 
resented  America’s  unwillingness  to  subordinate  its  own 
interests  to  those  of  the  worldwide  conflict.  In  1807  the 
Jefferson  administration,  unable  to  win  British  recog¬ 
nition  of  American  neutral  rights,  began  the  policy  of 
“peaceable  coercion”  that  Jefferson  calculated  would 
bring  the  belligerents  —  particularly  England  —  to  their 
senses.  Congress  passed  the  Embargo  Act,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  all  American  ships  from  leaving  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  ended  all  commerce  with  England  and  France. 
Supremely  confident  of  the  power  of  American  com¬ 
merce,  Jefferson  believed  that  Great  Britain  s  heavy 
economic  dependence  on  America  would  soon  bring 
diplomatic  concessions. 

The  embargo  represented  a  reassertion  of  the  original 
American  idealism  about  world  affairs  that  had  been 
embodied  in  the  model  treaty  of  1776.  Ultimately  it 
failed,  for  the  American  economy  was  too  vulnerable 
and  the  nation’s  cohesion  too  loose  to  endure  the  sacri¬ 
fices  it  imposed.  The  impact  on  Great  Britain,  though 
noticeable,  came  too  gradually  to  justify  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  Jefferson’s  drastic  policy.  Finding  the  domestic 
consequences  of  the  embargo  intolerable,  the  American 
government  gradually  retreated  through  a  series  of  com¬ 
plex  measures  that  Napoleon  manipulated  with  great 
skill.  The  result,  by  1 8 1 2,  was  a  national  dilemma,  a  crisis 
similar  in  magnitude  to  that  of  the  Revolution  and  one 


that  tested  the  nation’s  will  and  tenacity.  For  American 
leaders,  the  national  honor  was  at  stake  and,  with  it,  the 
survival  of  republican  institutions  at  home  and  in  the 
world.  If  the  American  government  failed  to  defend  the 
national  honor  on  the  high  seas,  its  ineffectuality  would 
be  exposed,  and  confidence  in  republican  institutions 
would  be  weakened.  Once  the  policy  of  economic  coer¬ 
cion  had  collapsed,  only  a  declaration  of  war  could  still 
doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  a  republican  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  reaffirm  faith  in  the  nation’s  destiny.  And 
if  war  must  come,  it  must  come  with  Britain,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  monarchy,  the  traditional  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  most  flagrant  offender  of  our  national 
sovereignty. 

Although  it  was  a  military  stalemate,  most  Amer¬ 
icans  viewed  the  War  of  1812  as  a  triumph.  For  the 
British,  it  was  a  minor  conflict  fought  on  the  fringes  of 
the  empire.  For  Americans,  survival  in  the  war  was  an 
affirmation  of  their  nationhood  and  seemed  to  confirm, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  republic  would  not  only  endure 
but  prosper.  Jonathan  Roberts,  a  Republican  congress¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  summed  up  the  feelings  of  many 
Americans  when  he  wrote  that  “victory  perches  on  our 
banner  &  the  talisman  of  invincibility  no  longer  pertains 
to  the  tyrants  of  the  Ocean  —  But  the  triumph  over  the 
Aristocrats  &  Monarchists  is  equally  glorious  with  that 
over  the  enemy  —  It  is  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice 
of  republican  men  &  republican  principles  over  the  advo¬ 
cates  &  doctrines  of  Tyranny.” 

THE  close  of  the  War  of  1812  coincided  with  the 
end  of  the  convulsions  that  had  shaken  Europe 
for  over  two  decades.  In  1814  Napoleon  was 
defeated  for  the  last  time,  and  the  great  powers  began 
to  construct  an  international  order  based  on  traditional 
balance-of-power  concepts,  one  that  would  bring  con¬ 
siderable  stability  for  a  century.  The  results  were  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  initial  expectations  of  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Revolution.  They  had  believed  that  the  Revo¬ 
lution  had  ushered  in  a  new  era  not  just  for  America  but 
for  the  world,  and  that  America  would  provide  the  im¬ 
petus  for  a  system  of  commercial  freedom  and  peace.  The 
American  Revolution,  however,  occupied  the  center  of 
the  international  stage  only  briefly,  for  it  was  soon 
eclipsed  by  the  upheaval  in  France  and  by  the  conflicts 
that  it  spawned.  War  in  Europe  imperiled  the  whole 
republican  experiment  in  America  and  forced  a  reas¬ 
sessment  of  our  international  position.  Some  Americans 
sought  to  insure  the  nation’s  survival  and  prosperity 
through  a  diplomacy  of  realism ;  others  retained  more  of 
the  original  idealism  and,  once  they  attained  power  in 
1801,  based  their  foreign  policy  on  it.  By  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812  the  nation  had  not  transformed  the  world, 
but  neither  had  it  been  transformed  by  it,  and  certain 
principles  of  conduct  had  been  set  that  would  shape  the 


thinking  of  future  generations.  All  Americans  agreed 
that  the  republic  must  remain  distant  from  the  quarrels 
of  Europe,  that  neutral  rights  —  broadly  defined  — 
must  be  preserved,  and  that  free  trade  among  nations 
would  increase  prosperity  and  ease  international  tensions. 
Moreover,  the  experiences  of  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
new  nation  had  convinced  Americans  of  the  value  of 
their  experiment  and  reconfirmed  their  faith  in  the  sep¬ 
arateness  of  their  destiny.  America  would  serve  as  an 
inspiration  for  struggles  for  liberty  across  the  globe  but 
would  not  participate  in  them,  for  it  was  now  turning 
inward,  absorbed  in  the  vast  space  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent. 
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Symbols  of  the  Revolution 

Bruce  T ucker 


THE  late  eighteenth  century  has  been  called  the 
classic  age  of  English  caricature.  Cartoonists  cre¬ 
ated  rich  and  penetrating  satires  on  political 
issues,  especially  the  American  Revolution.  With  bold 
and  unmistakable  references  to  political  figures,  and 
sometimes  with  subtle  and  covert  allusions  that  invited 
speculation  and  interpretation,  the  creators  of  these 
satires  presented  the  main  issues  of  the  day  in  a  way  that 
everyone  could  understand  and  remember.  The  cartoon¬ 
ists  relied  on  many  visual  cliches  to  communicate  their 
ideas  clearly  and  quickly  (Holland  is  commonly  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  fat  Dutchman  with  a  pipe,  France  by  a  fop, 
and  America  by  an  Indian  in  feathered  headdress),  but 
they  also  created  new  symbols  based  on  the  events  and 
ideals  of  the  Revolution.  Some  typical  symbols  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  English  and  colonial  periodicals  during  the 
Revolutionary  era  are  shown  and  discussed  below. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  symbols  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  the  snake  (or  serpent) ,  which,  in  a  variety 
of  depictions  in  North  America  and  England,  eventually 
came  to  stand  for  the  rebellious  colonies.  In  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  Join ,  or  Die  (figure  1),  which  appeared  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in  May  1754,  the  pieces  of  a 
snake  represented  the  divided  colonies.  Franklin  used 
this  representation  of  disunity  to  support  the  plan  of 
union  that  he  proposed  at  the  Albany  congress  of  June 
1754.  Although  the  plan  was  a  pragmatic  effort  to  coor¬ 
dinate  military  resources  and  strategy  and  had  not  been 
intended  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  independence,  the 
snake  symbol  became  a  popular  one  and  was  soon  asso¬ 
ciated  with  revolutionary  ideas.  It  appeared  on  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Constitutional  C  our  ant  in  1765  during  the 
Stamp  Act  crisis,  and  nine  years  later,  as  the  colonists 
were  organizing  armed  resistance  to  England,  the  snake 
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was  used  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy  as  a  symbol  of  the 
combined  strength  of  the  colonies.  This  time  the  pieces 
were  closer  together,  symbolizing  the  progress  toward 
cooperation  since  1765.  By  1782,  the  snake  was  used  by 
English  sympathizers,  too,  as  a  symbol  of  revolutionary 
power  (see  figure  2). 

During  the  years  between  the  Stamp  Act  crisis  and 
the  Revolution,  colonial  leaders  had  organized  an  effec¬ 
tive  nonviolent  resistance  to  imperial  policy.  Merchants 
agreed  not  to  import  British  goods,  and  the  colonists  boy¬ 
cotted  those  who  failed  to  comply.  The  Boston  Tea  Party 


Figure  1.  Join,  or  Die  (from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  May  9, 
1754;  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania).  In  June  of  1754  representatives  of  the  colonies 
met  at  Albany  to  discuss  unification  for  defense.  In  this  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  colonies  as  a  severed  snake,  Benjamin  Franklin 
emphasized  their  disunity  and  the  need  for  a  collective  inter¬ 
colonial  military  effort.  Drawing  on  the  popular  superstition  that 
a  severed  snake  could  mend  itself  if  the  pieces  were  united  before 
sunset,  Franklin  emphasized  his  belief  that  strength  would  come 
only  from  cooperation.  Within  weeks  versions  of  this  drawing 
appeared  in  periodicals  throughout  the  country. 


Figure  2.  The  American  Rattlesnake  (Lon¬ 
don,  1782).  First  used  in  North  America  as  a 
symbol  of  disunity,  the  snake  came  to  stand 
for  united  revolutionary  power  in  England  by 
the  end  of  the  war.  Here  a  large  snake  coiled 
in  three  circles  boasts:  “Two  British  armies 
have  l  thus  Burgoyned  /  And  room  for  more 
I’ve  got  behind.”  Inside  the  circles  are  sol¬ 
diers  representing  the  captured  armies  of 
generals  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis.  The  last 
coil  is  vacant,  but  a  sign  advertises  “An  Apart¬ 
ment  to  Let.” 
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( December  1773)  was  a  symbolic  protest  against  the 
monopoly  in  the  tea  trade  recently  granted  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  tea  itself  soon  became  a  symbol  of 
oppression.  In  June  1774  General  Gage  showed  the 
power  of  the  British  government  by  closing  Boston  har¬ 
bor  in  accordance  with  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  Figure  3 
contrasts  the  coercive  might  of  the  government  with  the 
relative  powerlessness  of  the  colonies.  Still,  in  the  act  of 
spitting  the  tea  back  into  the  oppressor’s  face,  the  colo¬ 
nists  manage  some  resistance.  In  an  English  view  of  the 
affair  (figure  4),  the  positions  are  reversed,  and  the 
Americans  are  forcing  tea  down  the  throat  of  a  British 
official.  This  cartoon  shows  the  treatment  of  John 
Malcom,  a  commissioner  of  customs  in  Boston,  who  had 
defied  colonial  attempts  to  impede  the  collection  of 
duties.  Other  collectors  throughout  the  colonies  had  been 
prevented  from  carrying  out  their  instructions.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1774  Malcom  was  tarred  and  feathered,  led  to  the 
gallows,  and  compelled  to  drink  large  amounts  of  tea — 
an  obvious  humiliation  for  an  officer  of  the  crown  after 
the  Boston  Tea  Party.  ( For  another  depiction  of  the  treat- 


Figure  4.  The  Bostonians  Paying  the  Excise-Man,  or  Tarring  and 
Feathering  (London,  1774).  Four  colonists  force  a  tarred  and 
feathered  customs  collector  to  drink  large  quantities  of  tea.  The 
action  takes  place  appropriately  beneath  a  liberty  tree,  from 
which  hang  a  noose  and  an  upturned  placard  captioned  “ Stamp 
Act.”  Further  resistance  is  pictured  in  the  background  as  men 
hurl  chests  of  tea  into  Boston  harbor. 

ment  of  John  Malcom,  see  A  New  Method  of  Macarony 
Making,  figure  1  in  David  Underdown’s  essay  “A  Hope, 
a  Refuge,  and  a  Model”  in  this  series.)  Incidents  such 
as  these  increased  the  tensions  between  England  and  the 
colonies  and  helped  to  sway  the  undecided  in  favor  of 
the  revolutionary  cause. 

By  the  1770s,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  had  become 
symbols  of  English  oppression  and  of  the  decay  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  commitment  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.  The 
colonists  saw  in  the  attempts  to  raise  revenue  without 
their  consent  a  deeper  conspiracy  against  their  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  as  subjects  of  the  crown,  and  they  began  to 
wonder  if  Englishmen  still  possesed  the  virtue,  the  sense 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  moral  power  that  were  essential 


Figure  3.  The  Able  Doctor,  or  America  Swallowing  the  Bitter  Draught  (Boston,  1774).  A  commentary  on  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  passed 
in  March  1774  as  punishment  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  The  act  closed  the  port  of  Boston  until  restitution  should  be  made  for  the 
tea.  Assisted  by  Lord  Mansfield  (right)  and  Lord  Sandwich  (left).  Lord  North  forces  America  to  drink  tea,  a  commodity  the  colonists 
were  now  boycotting.  Powerless  to  resist,  America  is  represented  by  a  helpless,  partially  clad  woman  who  spits  the  tea  back  into  North’s 
face.  Lord  Bute,  although  out  of  office  for  ten  years,  still  symbolizes  the  coercive  power  of  the  British  government.  A  tattered  Boston 
petition  lies  ignored  in  the  foreground. 
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TatJ-  tub  ambn/k/  wM  Mar  jfm-fi 
Wert/./  M/AfiiL-  vttyU fi  a/ti/ jfnuifr  flur&p 
l'e  rnnAf  M/ J/iinn/i//  Bin/  /ay  TVo  < 
TAit  <  ’r/firiati/  puijMff  fr  fi/biiu 
Abfiuf  AerJVicJt  Msy  /tub  a  //taut  , 
A/itf  Mars  Msir  /Pi/by  tfi  t-fin/i/en /  ■ 

TAskf  Sunipt  tymti  7tsf  Winyj  bfTtAb 
Bn/-  Mu  And  as  J/fj/sif  af  a// . 

Yet  nuide  Aer  u/nufff/e  ./At /Mr,  jyurtfl, 
A/hf  /A'  rrAaf  svery  (reive  weu/i 1  t(e 
TAa/Arttf  Aer  Libeety  m  view. 

WA*f>  ms  a/-'  mere  dts/int/uead JSfobr 
Fryd AX-  -  -u  Air.  /e/us  (i/(  AerXlkrmf-, 
r/lv  Ail/.  Anf  ntrf-  om  t/ifrt  WAS  /butt/ 
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Jn  CnUAmn i  first  Mr  J&rp-  fats 
-A  Set  of'  WZrs  -litres  arose 
JAiUd  m.  Mr  area/  JBi'/ihs  l  V/uW 
Ci'ubb  pauitd  a-Mtiti/nr.  dream  rut  Set, 
WiM  many  Thinas  'ey  wordiyJ/lete 
At  ftreernt  nuicA  teo  Urn?  ts>  quote . 
l/ier  JQidrut  was  AfiM  '/hr  tUifl  yyide 
WAirA  not  a  bit/s  swsfld  MetrBride 
J3ut  above  at/  Mat  t/isy j/e/re/j'd  < 
Was  a  /ins  /roast,  by  at/  eouyefir/, 
si  Bam  Avis  to  bs/iolrt 
Who  laid  sash, Stay  an  Jiao  of  (rob/ 
Tits  made  Mem  i?rv<r  immmet/r  rie/i  j 
tnye  Man  ati  a  mribol/s  JtM ,  <  J 

7/bs  t ass  be/tMas  to  ma^r  more 
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Figure  5.  The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  and  Their  Goose  (London,  1776).  In  the  1770s  even  English  cartoonists  blamed 
corrupt  and  incompetent  British  ministers  for  the  tensions  besetting  the  Anglo-American  relationship.  In  this  cartoon, 
several  ministers  are  pictured  as  madmen,  the  “ Wise-acres  of  Gotham.”  Not  content  with  their  prize  possession,  the 
colonies  —  a  goose  “Who  laid  each  day  an  Egg  of  Gold”  —  they  are  trying  to  devise  a  way  of  doubling  her  output.  The 
lion,  long  a  symbol  of  British  power  and  integrity,  is  asleep,  and  a  dog  befouls  a  map  of  North  America. 
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for  the  preservation  of  freedom  from  governmental 
tyranny.  They  justified  their  revolution  by  claiming  that 
only  in  the  New  World  could  liberty  and  virtue  survive, 
untainted  by  the  avarice  and  greed  of  the  ministers.  The 
English  were  critical  of  their  ministers’  treatment  of  the 
colonists,  too;  figure  5  shows  the  ministers  killing  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg: 

They  not  content  with  their  store 
Would  methods  vague  and  strange  pursue 
To  make  the  Harmless  Bird  lay  Two. 

This  Glorious  purpose  to  obtain 
About  her  Neck  they  put  a  chain 
And  more  their  Folly  to  compleat 
They  Stampt  upon  her  Wings  and  Feet. 

But  this  had  no  Effect  at  all, 

Yet  made  her  struggle,  flutter,  squall, 

And  do  what  every  Goose  would  do 
That  had  her  Liberty  in  view. 

When  one  of  more  distinguish’d  Note 
Cry’d  D — n  her;  let  us  Cut  her  Throat 
They  did,  but  not  one  Egg  was  found 
But  Blood  came  pouring  from  ye  Wound. 

The  cartoonist’s  sympathies  are  with  the  colonies,  whom 
he  represents  as  providing  one  golden  egg  a  day — a  fair 
portion  of  the  costs  of  administration.  As  in  figure  3, 
the  colonies  are  portrayed  as  victims  of  British  greed 
and  power. 

The  Revolution  was  both  a  war  for  independence  and 


fouetrp /  ' /'/fi¬ 
ll  igure  6.  A  Picturesque  View  of  the  State  of  the  Nation  for 
February  1778  (London,  1778).  British  commerce  is  represented 
as  a  milk  cow  that  stands  passively  by  while  other  European 
nations  gather  round  to  profit  from  the  impending  dissolution  of 
the  empire.  America  (in  feathered  headdress)  saws  off  the  cow  s 
horns  while  the  Continental  powers  share  the  spoils  (a  Dutch¬ 
man  gleefully  milks  the  cow  while  a  French  fop  and  a  gallantly 
dressed  Spanish  don  hold  their  bowls  of  milk).  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  the  British  lion,  long  a  symbol  of  power  and  authority, 
is  befouled  by  a  dog,  and  a  saddened  countryman  is  unable  to 
awaken  him.  In  the  background,  far  from  the  fleet  and  army,  the 
Howe  brothers  are  asleep  over  their  wine,  and  the  flagship  Eagle, 
without  guns  or  sails,  has  run  aground. 


a  part  of  a  larger  power  struggle  among  the  European 
nations.  By  1778  England  was  isolated  in  the  diplomatic 
community,  the  Continental  powers  were  attempting  to 
profit  from  England’s  difficulties,  and  the  war  was  going 
badly  in  America.  In  one  British  view  of  the  situation 
(figure  6 ) ,  England  was  a  docile  cow  being  milked  of  its 
commerce  by  its  European  rivals  while  its  defenders  were 
asleep  or  in  disorder. 

Figure  7,  which  appeared  in  London  in  1778  after 
the  colonies  had  rejected  British  peace  offers,  shows  a 
retrospective  view  of  events  since  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act  ( 1 765 ) .  As  he  places  the  saddle  on  the  zebra, 
George  Grenville  says,  “I  say  saddle  the  beast,  she  will 
be  able  to  bear  great  burdens  for  plac  n  [placemen] 
and  Pens — rs  [pensioners].”  Colonial  leaders  were  crit- 
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Figure  7 .  The  Curious  Zebra  (London,  1778).  This  engraving  appeared  after  the  colonies,  rejecting  a  British  offer  to  end  the  conflict, 
had  concluded  an  agreement  with  France.  It  gives  a  retrospective  view  of  the  ministers’  mistreatment  of  one  specimen  in  the  colonial 
menagerie:  Grenville  had  saddled  the  zebra  with  the  Stamp  Act  (1765),  and  Lord  Bute  —  popularly  believed  to  be  George  Ill’s  evil 
genius  —  was  determined  to  subdue  the  beast  completely.  By  now  the  colonies  are  alienated  and  have  rejected  the  “ Hay  and  Oates”  of 
the  British  peace  commissioners,  but  France  thinks  that  “Dis  zebra  will  look  very  pretty  in  my  menagerie.”  Washington,  perhaps 
encouraged  by  French  assistance,  anticipates  victory  and  independence  for  the  strange  beast:  “She’ll  stand  upon  her  legs  at  last.” 


ical  of  the  English  system  of  political  patronage,  and 
Grenville’s  motivation  for  the  Stamp  Act  is  interpreted 
as  an  attempt  to  generate  more  money  and  positions  for 
his  supporters.  Lord  North  illustrates  the  intransigence 
that  ultimately  made  Anglo-American  problems  resolv¬ 
able  only  by  revolution:  “I  hold  the  Reins,  and  will 
never  quit  them  till  the  Beast  is  subdued.”  By  1778,  it 
seems  that  this  beast — not  meant  to  carry  burdens  at  all 
— may  end  up  in  the  French  menagerie.  Even  the  Brit¬ 
ish  efforts  at  conciliation  are  satirized:  one  of  the  three 
peace  commissioners,  apparently  unprepared  for  the 
Americans’  commitment  to  independence,  “imagined 
the  Animal  wou’d  have  accepted  our  Hay  and  Oates.” 

Individual  Americans  in  1776  were  confronted  with 
the  question  of  whether  they  should  become  revolution¬ 
aries  or  not.  The  role  of  political  satires  in  the  making 
of  a  decision  for  revolution  is  difficult  to  define,  because 
one  cannot  know  how  widely  the  cartoons  were  circulated 
or  how  readers  responded  to  them.  But  cartoons  by  the 


colonists  and  their  English  sympathizers  provided  readily 
understandable  interpretations  of  the  events  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  final  rupture  with  England,  and  in  this  way 
they  contributed  to  the  making  of  a  revolution. 
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Ireland  and  America 
in  the  Age  of  Revolution 

L.P.  Curtis,  Jr. 


GIVEN  the  momentous  issues  involved  in  the 
.  disputes  between  the  British  government  and 
the  American  colonies  during  the  1760s  and 
1770s,  the  rumblings  of  colonial  discontents  in  America 
were  bound  to  have  repercussions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But  nowhere  within  the  old  British  Empire  did 
the  revolt  of  American  patriots  have  more  immediacy 
and  leave  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  “political  nation” 
than  in  the  Irish  quarter.  Ireland  in  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  was  something  of  an  anomaly  within  the  British 
imperial  system.  Second  only  to  England  in  economic 
value  to  the  empire,  and  vital  to  the  security  of  the  British 
Isles,  this  island  to  the  west  was  both  a  kingdom  and  a 
colony.  Although  Ireland  had  its  own  parliament  and 
privy  council  as  well  as  judiciary,  in  all  important  respects 
the  country  was  subordinate  to  the  imperial  authority  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  at  Westminster.  English  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  Ireland  was  vested  in  a  viceroy,  who  acted  as 
both  the  chief  political  agent  of  the  ministry  in  London 
and  the  king’s  official  representative  in  Dublin.  Ireland 
was  then  less  than  a  self-governing  nation  but  more  than 
a  minor  satellite  of  a  great  power. 

When  those  shots  were  fired  in  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord  in  April  1775,  the  property-owning  Protestants  of 
Ireland  —  Anglican  and  Dissenter  alike —  were  the  first 
to  hear  the  echoes  and  to  utter  words  of  warm  encour¬ 
agement  to  their  colonial  cousins.  And  when,  seven  years 
later,  the  thirteen  colonies  won  their  independence  from 
Britain,  these  same  Irishmen  extracted  a  much  more 
limited  form  of  independence  from  a  government  worried 
lest  the  “American  disease”  cross  the  Atlantic  and  infect 
a  population  close  to  home  and  notorious  for  its  rebel¬ 
lious  instincts.  Irish  demands  for  freedom  from  imperial 
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constraints  contained  many  of  the  same  motives  and 
objectives  as  those  in  America ;  and  in  both  countries  the 
colonial  patriots  managed  to  combine  —  with  the  utmost 
skill  and  passion  —  the  lofty  pursuit  of  nationhood  and 
the  so-called  national  interest  with  a  hearty  appetite  for 
partisan  politics  and  an  abiding  concern  for  matters  of 
custom,  excise,  patronage,  and  income. 

In  a  literal  sense  Ireland  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  British 
Empire,  separated  from  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
by  the  narrow,  if  choppy,  Irish  Sea.  As  an  island  endowed 
with  many  fine  harbors,  Ireland  had  made  a  convenient 
entrepot  and  way  station  for  merchants  and  adventurers 
anxious  to  tap  the  fabled  riches  of  the  Americas.  By  the 
1760s  Irish  merchants  were  making  handsome  profits 
from  their  strategic  location  along  the  transatlantic  trade 
routes,  enhancing  their  social  position  at  home  and  their 
financial  position  abroad.  The  estimated  value  of  Irish 
imports  and  exports,  moreover,  had  quadrupled  in  value 
between  1700  and  1770,  and  the  scale  of  this  mercantile 
activity  stimulated  the  Irish  economy  well  beyond  the 
coastal  zone.  England  needed  Ireland’s  natural  harbors 
and  fertile  plains  to  enhance  her  own  commercial  and 
maritime  strength  and  to  feed  a  burgeoning  population. 
According  to  the  mercantilist  orthodoxies  of  the  day, 
Ireland  was  supposed  to  produce  the  raw  materials, 
especially  the  grains  and  livestock,  required  by  the 
advanced  metropolitan  economy;  and  Irish  finished 
goods  were  not  allowed  to  compete  against  those  made 
in  England.  English  manufacturers  and  merchants  were 
highly  jealous  of  competition,  and  throughout  the  cen¬ 
tury  they  lobbied  ministers  and  members  of  parliament 
with  the  object  of  keeping  certain  Irish  manufactures 
out  of  their  territory.  English  commercial  restrictions 
thus  gave  rise  to  much  the  same  resentments  and  ani¬ 
mosities  that  had  led  to  protest  in  the  thirteen  colonies. 
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Figure  1 .  The  Irish  Volunteers  commemorating  the  birthday  of 
William  III  before  his  equestrian  statue  in  College  Green,  Dub¬ 
lin,  4  November  1779.  Painting  by  Francis  Wheatley.  Courtesy  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland. 

Who  were  the  “Irish”  to  whom  publicists  and  poli¬ 
ticians  habitually  referred  in  this  period?  If  this  term  is 
applied  only  to  those  who  counted  politically,  men  who 
were  considered  to  have  a  stake  or  interest  in  the  country, 
then  no  more  than  10  percent  of  a  population  of  some 
3.5  million  people  ought  to  be  included.  These  were  the 
Anglicans  or  communicants  in  the  established  Church 
of  Ireland  who  enjoyed  a  near  monopoly  of  the  landed 
property,  the  higher  education,  and  the  principal  offices 
of  church  and  state.  This  social  and  political  elite  de¬ 
scended  from  the  Anglo-Norman,  English,  and  Welsh 
conquerors  who  had  acquired  land  after  their  military 
campaigns  against  the  “wild  Irishry”  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  five  centuries.  Known  collectively  as  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Ascendancy,  these  landed  families  dominated  the 
country.  Some  of  the  wealthier  landed  magnates  were 
absentee  landlords  who  spent  most  of  the  year  in  Eng¬ 
land;  others  lived  in  Irish  country  houses  and  castles 
which  ranged  from  sumptuous  to  magnificent.  While 
the  Irish  parliament  was  in  session,  the  grandees  of  the 
Ascendancy  occupied  elegant  town  houses  in  Dublin, 
which  was  then  known  as  “the  second  city  of  the  empire,” 
and  they  savored  as  many  of  the  delights  of  Dublin  society 
as  their  incomes  or  their  creditors  would  permit.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  the  summit  of  a  deferential  society  and  wielding 


enormous  power  in  the  counties,  the  Irish  aristocracy 
and  gentry,  whom  the  Victorians  would  call  Anglo-Irish, 
regarded  the  parliament  as  their  private  political  arena 
or  preserve.  Accustomed  to  marrying  their  own  kind, 
which  usually  meant  their  cousins  or  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  neighboring  Big  House,  these  landed  families 
became  an  in-bred  caste  and  acquired  a  reputation  for 
lavish  spending,  heavy  drinking,  lethal  duelling,  and 
fortune  hunting. 

In  economic  importance  and  political  potential,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  were  the  second  most  significant 
element  in  eighteenth-century  Ireland.  Among  the 
various  sects  found  within  Irish  Dissent  were  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Methodists.  But  religious  nonconformity 
was  composed  mainly  of  Presbyterians,  most  of  whose 
forebears  had  come  to  Ulster  from  Scotland  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Given  to  hard  work,  fervent  prayer, 
and  frugal  living,  these  Presbyterians,  otherwise  known 
as  Scotch-Irish,  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  small  farmers, 
weavers,  and  linen  manufacturers  in  the  north.  Dissent¬ 
ers  also  loomed  large  among  merchants,  shopkeepers, 
superior  artisans,  and  skilled  workers.  Like  the  Cath¬ 
olics,  Dissenters  also  suffered  under  the  Penal  Laws  — 
discriminatory  measures  enacted  in  the  1690s  and  early 
1700s  to  promote  religious  uniformity  and  political 
loyalty  as  well  as  to  prevent  “outsiders”  from  ascending 
the  ladders  of  social  and  economic  mobility.  The  penal 
code  may  not  have  been  enforced  with  efficiency  or  rigor, 


but  it  did  perpetuate  the  Ascendancy  while  frustrating 
the  political  ambitions  of  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Belfast 
and  Londonderry.  Discouraged  by  overt  discrimination 
and  periodic  depressions  in  trade,  many  Scotch-Irish 
emigrated  to  America,  where  they  not  only  tamed  the 
land  but  lent  their  energies  and  skills  to  the  struggle 
against  some  of  the  same  enemies  of  freedom  they  had 
known  in  Ireland.  Politically  volatile,  devoted  to  immod¬ 
eration  in  politics  as  in  religion,  the  Presbyterians  who 
stayed  behind  in  Ulster  looked  upon  George  III  and  his 
ministers  as  the  wicked  defenders  of  an  Anglican  and 
aristocratic  monopoly  in  an  empire  supposedly  based 
on  religious  toleration  and  liberty  for  all  its  members. 

The  third  and  by  far  the  largest  category  of  Irish¬ 
men  contained  the  “submerged  majority”  of  indigenous 
Roman  Catholics.  Called  by  a  variety  of  names  in  an 
age  of  unabashed  epithets,  the  “mere  Irish”  or  “papists” 
numbered  close  to  three  millions  in  1780,  and  most  of 
them  were  crowded  onto  the  lower  and  looser  rungs  of 
Irish  society.  Proud  of  their  descent  from  ancient  Gaelic 
kings,  warriors,  and  bards,  these  “native  Irish”  were  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  Ascendancy. 
Having  lost  their  ancestral  lands  to  invaders  and  colo¬ 
nizers,  most  of  these  people  eked  out  a  bare  subsistence 
as  lowly  tenants  or  agricultural  laborers  dependent  upon 
the  goodwill  and  the  whims  of  landlords  and  middlemen. 
Abject  in  their  poverty,  subject  in  their  demeanor,  the 
Catholic  masses  lacked  virtually  all  the  prerequisites  of 
political  consciousness.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
mercantile  and  money-lending  elite  in  the  larger  cities, 
the  Catholic  population  had  very  few  avenues  of  escape 
—  other  than  emigration  and  death  — from  prolonged 
misery.  In  the  long  run  the  penal  laws  sowed  the  seeds 
of  revolutionary  republicanism  in  Ireland,  but  during 
the  eighteenth  century  the  giant  of  Catholic  nationality 
slumbered,  and  not  even  the  din  raised  by  American 
patriots  during  the  1770s  awakened  it  to  collective  action. 

Religious,  cultural,  social,  and  ethnic  divisions  thus 
cut  deep  into  Irish  society,  creating  vertical  barriers 
between  those  who  were  accepted  and  those  who  were 
excluded.  No  amount  of  upward  mobility  through  the 
horizontal  strata  of  occupation,  wealth,  and  status  could 
efface  the  telling  distinctions  of  creed  and  tribe  that  have 
loomed  so  large  in  Irish  history.  Even  the  Ascendancy 
was  divided  between  “court”  and  “country  —  between 
landowners  who  enhanced  their  incomes  and  prestige  by 
serving  the  viceregal  administration  and  those  country 
gentlemen  who  prided  themselves  on  their  ‘indepen¬ 
dence”  of  the  Irish  government  and  regarded  the  “cour¬ 
tiers”  as  so  many  parasites  feeding  off  the  country’s 
depleted  resources.  Convinced  that  English  commercial 
restrictions  were  stifling  the  Irish  economy  and  should  be 
abolished  along  with  the  practice  of  placing  the  clients 
and  favorites  of  English  ministers  in  Irish  sinecures,  the 
country  party  or  opposition  in  the  Irish  parliament 


pressed  for  a  clearer  (and  more  congenial)  definition 
of  the  concept  of  imperium  et  libertas  —  their  object 
being  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  Irish  libertas  at  the  expense 
of  British  imperium. 

DURING  the  eighteenth  century  the  connections 
between  Ireland  and  America  were  continu¬ 
ally  reinforced  by  the  export  of  Irish  goods  and 
emigrants  to  the  New  World.  When  Benjamin  Franklin 
visited  Dublin  in  September  1771,  he  found  many  Irish¬ 
men  among  the  professional  and  mercantile  classes  who 
were  outspoken  friends  of  the  American  colonies.  He 
impressed  upon  these  and  other  sympathetic  listeners 
the  “natural”  identity  of  interests  between  Ireland  and 
America,  and  he  appealed  for  cooperation  in  resisting 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  imperial  authority.  The  warmth 
of  Franklin’s  reception  in  the  lobby  of  the  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment  and  Dublin  salons  attests  to  the  political  awareness 
of  educated  Irishmen. 

The  existence  in  Dublin  alone  of  almost  a  dozen 
newspapers  with  an  average  weekly  circulation  in  1776 
of  from  four  to  eight  hundred  copies  an  issue  meant  that 
Irishmen  could  keep  themselves  reasonably,  if  not  always 
objectively,  informed  about  public  affairs.  There  were 
scores  of  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  books  published  every 
year  in  the  principal  cities,  many  of  which  were  reprints 
of  essays  and  addresses  published  first  in  England  or 
America.  Through  this  medium  many  impassioned 
appeals  by  advocates  of  colonial  rights  circulated  through 
the  country. 

No  section  of  the  Irish  political  nation  watched  events 
in  America  with  more  interest  than  did  those  members 
of  the  parliamentary  opposition  or  country  party  known 
as  “the  Patriots.”  These  men  of  Whiggish  outlook  and 
aristocratic  tastes  regarded  the  supporters  or  placemen 
of  the  viceregal  administration  as  the  real  enemies  of 
Ireland.  The  Patriots’  heroes  were  men  like  William 
Molyneux,  Dean  Swift,  and  Charles  Lucas  (  the  Irish 
Wilkes” ) ,  who  had  courageously  opposed  English  inva¬ 
sions  of  what  they  considered  to  be  Irish  sovereignty. 
Convinced  that  they  represented  the  interests  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  as  well  as  landowner  and  peasant  alike, 
the  Patriots  attacked  viceregal  policies  at  a  time  when 
formed  opposition  was  considered  disloyal.  If  the  patrio¬ 
tism  of  these  country  gentlemen  contained  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-interest,  the  Patriots  hoped  to  achieve  some¬ 
thing  less  selfish  and  more  enduring  than  their  own 
advancement  or  enrichment.  T.  hey  saw  themselves  as  the 
natural  leaders  of  Irish  society  and  as  the  only  trustworthy 
guardians  of  the  national  interest.  Regarding  imperial 
constraints  on  Ireland  as  a  blight,  but  quite  prepared  to 
accept  the  protective  screen  of  the  Royal  Navy  as  well 
as  other  benefits  deriving  from  proximity  to  so  rich  and 
powerful  a  neighbor,  the  Patriots  began  to  whittle  away 
at  the  bases  of  English  control  over  the  Irish  parliament. 


By  attacking  the  right  of  the  English  privy  council  to 
approve  or  disapprove  all  bills  prior  to  their  introduc¬ 
tion  into  the  Irish  parliament,  they  hoped  to  win  even¬ 
tually  not  only  the  power  of  the  initiative  but  also  control 
of  the  Irish  government  itself. 

During  the  1760s  the  brilliant  if  wayward  politician 
Henry  Flood  had  led  a  series  of  Patriot  assaults  on  Eng¬ 
lish  interference  in  Ireland’s  internal  affairs.  In  the 
autumn  of  1769  Flood  used  the  occasion  of  a  proposed 
augmentation  of  the  army  in  Ireland  to  challenge  the 
enactment  of  government  measures  which  had  not  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  This  confronta¬ 
tion  raised  the  old  and  sensitive  issue  of  Poyning’s  Law, 
passed  by  the  Irish  parliament  in  1494,  according  to 
which  any  new  bills  introduced  into  parliament  had  first 
to  be  approved  by  the  crown.  Court  officials,  ministerial 
spokesmen,  and  constitutional  lawyers  in  England  all 
based  their  claim  to  imperial  authority  over  Ireland  on 
Poyning’s  Law  and  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1719  (which 
served  as  the  model  for  the  American  Declaratory  Act 
of  1766).  The  viceroy,  Lord  Townshend,  won  this 
round  of  the  contest  by  depriving  several  prominent 
Patriots  of  their  offices;  but  this  was  a  short-lived  vic¬ 
tory.  Although  the  Patriot  cause  suffered  a  severe  blow 
in  October  1775,  when  Flood  decided  to  “defect”  by 
accepting  the  post  of  vice-treasurer  in  the  Irish  admin¬ 
istration,  the  outbreak  of  war  in  America  gave  to  the 
opposition  an  opportunity  to  press  Ireland’s  claims 
against  Westminster.  The  ideals  of  the  American 
struggle  swept  across  the  Atlantic  like  a  great  tidal 
wave  and  broke  with  a  resounding  roar  on  the  shores 
of  Protestant  Ireland. 

While  the  Irish  viceroy  committed  the  country  to 
support  of  the  war  in  America,  the  Patriots  pleaded  in 
parliament  for  conciliation  of  the  colonists  and  soon 
began  to  enlist  middle-class  support  in  opposition  to 
British  imperial  policy.  In  many  a  dining  room  and 
tavern  across  Dublin,  supporters  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
raised  their  glasses  to  the  success  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  A  society  called  the  Free  Citizens  of  Dublin  drank 
heady  toasts  to  “our  fellow  subjects  in  America  now 
suffering  persecution  for  attempting  to  assert  their  rights 
and  liberties.”  The  toasts  in  more  radical  circles  sug¬ 
gested  that  their  drinkers  should  be  fighting  for  Irish 
and  American  liberty  against  the  forces  of  British  im¬ 
perial  despotism.  In  Belfast  those  Dissenters  with  friends 
or  family  in  America  took  up  the  cause  of  the  revolution 
as  their  own.  William  Drennan,  the  son  of  a  northern 
Presbyterian  minister  and  later  a  founder  of  the  radical 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  vowed  to  emigrate  to 
America  if  he  failed  his  medical  exams  in  Edinburgh, 
and  he  suggested  to  his  sister  that  America  should  adopt 
an  official  seal  depicting  “the  infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents  of  Taxation  and  Despotism.” 

In  July  1775  the  Continental  Congress  sent  a  formal 


address  or  appeal  to  the  “People  of  Ireland,”  warning 
that  if  the  British  won  the  contest  in  America,  Ireland 
would  be  the  next  victim  of  imperial  repression.  In  par¬ 
liament,  the  opposition  needed  no  prompting  to  see 
some  compelling  similarities  between  the  colonial  situa¬ 
tions  of  America  and  Ireland.  Once  the  rebellion  in  the 
thirteen  colonies  had  grown  into  a  full-scale  land  and 
sea  war  in  which  Great  Britain  faced  the  combined  forces 
of  her  European  rivals  and  the  Americans,  the  Patriots 
realized  that  the  moment  had  arrived  to  present  their  own 
demands  to  a  beleaguered  administration  in  London. 

The  man  who  emerged  to  take  Flood’s  place  as  the 
chief  spokesman  for  the  Patriots  was  a  young  barrister 
named  Henry  Grattan.  The  son  of  a  Dublin  official  and  ! 
the  protege  of  the  wealthy  earl  of  Charlemont,  Grattan 
entered  the  Irish  parliament  in  1775.  In  an  age  when 
oratorical  skills  were  highly  esteemed,  Grattan’s  talents 
as  a  speaker  soon  won  him  the  respect  of  men  who  were 
connoisseurs  of  eloquence.  Although  he  lacked  the  phys¬ 
ical  presence  and  sonorous  voice  of  such  orators  as 
Chatham,  Fox,  and  Burke,  he  had  an  unrivalled  flair  for 
language.  Epigrams,  aphorisms,  and  metaphors  flowed 
from  him  in  rich  profusion.  By  sheer  force  of  oratory  he  i 
became  the  supreme  advocate  of  Irish  or  Anglo-Irish  ) 
nationhood.  It  was  Grattan  who  observed  so  presciently:  l 

Before  you  decide  on  the  practicability  of  being  slaves  for 
ever,  look  to  America.  Do  you  see  nothing  in  that  America 
but  the  grave  and  prison  of  your  armies?  and  do  you  not 
see  in  her  range  of  territory,  cheapness  of  living,  variety 
of  climate,  and  simplicity  of  life,  the  drain  of  Europe? 
Whatever  is  bold  and  disconsolate,  sullen  virtue  and 
wounded  pride;  all,  all  to  that  point  will  precipitate;  and 
what  you  trample  on  in  Europe  will  sting  you  in  America 
[22  February  1782].  i 

Grattan  encouraged  the  Patriots  to  use  the  American 
war  as  a  lever  with  which  to  pry  out  of  the  imperial 
government  those  concessions  that  would  give  Ireland 
effective  control  of  her  own  affairs. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  Irishmen  rushed  to  the  defense 
of  Liberty  at  home  and  abroad.  By  1774,  almost  20 
percent  of  all  regular  soldiers  and  32  percent  of  all 
officers  in  the  British  army  were  Irish.  Irish-born  Amer¬ 
icans  reinforced  the  rebel  lines  on  Bunker  Hill,  but  the 
British  general,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  had  a  company  of 
Irish  loyalists  under  his  command  in  America.  The  War 
Office  was  so  desperate  for  soldiers  that  it  suspended  the 
official  ban  against  “papists”  and  actively  recruited  Irish 
Catholics,  many  of  whom  were  eager  to  fight  —  for 
money  - —  against  the  king’s  “disloyal  subjects”  in  the 
thirteen  colonies,  but  the  enlistment  of  Irish  Catholics 
to  kill  or  wound  American  Protestants  deeply  angered 
many  Irish  Protestants.  And  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
although  he  became  the  “godfather”  of  Irish  revolu¬ 
tionary  republicanism,  wanted  to  abandon  his  studies 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  the  glamor  of  an  offi¬ 
cer’s  uniform  and  the  glory  of  fighting  rebels  in 


America.  (He  was  furious  when  his  father  ordered  him 
to  return  to  his  books.)  And  yet  Tone  was  far  from 
typical  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  skilled 
craftsmen  of  Ireland,  most  of  whom  wished  to  conciliate, 
not  eliminate,  the  patriots  of  America.  The  Irish  Patriots 
looked  to  their  mostly  middle-class  and  Protestant  coun¬ 
trymen  for  support  in  their  campaign  to  win  by  peaceful 
means  those  rights  for  which  the  Americans  were  risk¬ 
ing  life  and  limb.  One  should  not,  however,  exaggerate 
the  depth  of  feeling  among  the  Patriots  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  for  the  American  cause.  For  most  propertied 
Irishmen,  politics,  like  charity,  began  (and  ended)  at 
home.  In  their  minds,  attaining  “free  trade”  and  win- 
ning  parliamentary  control  over  Ireland’s  fiscal  affairs 
were  often  more  important  considerations  than  Eng¬ 
land’s  dispute  with  America. 

BY  the  autumn  of  1775,  the  Irish  economy  was 
in  the  throes  of  a  severe  depression.  The  ability 
1  of  the  English  government  to  regulate  Irish 
commerce  made  it  easy  for  Irishmen  to  blame  any 
economic  reverses  upon  the  selfishness  of  their  imperial 
masters  at  Westminster.  The  issue  of  English  restrictions 
on  Irish  trade  flared  up  again  in  February  1776,  when 
the  North  ministry  imposed  a  wartime  embargo  on  the 
export  of  all  Irish  goods  outside  Britain  and  her  colonies. 
Although  this  embargo  did  not  affect  the  lucrative  pro¬ 
visions  trade  to  the  British  Empire,  owing  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  severity  of  the  depression 
and  the  existence  of  the  ban  created  widespread  unrest. 
Patriot  spokesmen  warned  the  government  that  Ireland 
might  well  turn  into  another  America  if  mercantilist  poli¬ 
cies  were  pushed  too  far.  Since  Lord  North  had  no  wish 
to  provoke  rebellion  in  Ireland,  he  granted  several  minor 
concessions  to  Irish  manufacturers  and  the  fishing  indus¬ 
try  in  the  hope  of  placating  public  opinion.  These  token 
measures  served  only  to  whet  appetites  for  major  con¬ 
cessions,  and  the  Patriots  renewed  their  efforts  to  foster 
extra-parliamentary  support  while  advocating  a  policy 
of  conciliation  toward  the  thirteen  colonies.  Their  task 
was  made  easier  by  England’s  deteriorating  military 
position  owing  to  the  entrance  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  into  the  war  on  the  American  side. 

The  Patriots’  bid  for  political  power  entered  a  new 
phase  in  1778,  when  more  than  three  thousand  soldiers 
were  withdrawn  from  the  army  in  Ireland  for  service 
in  America.  Seeing  their  chance  to  embarrass  the  gov¬ 
ernment  while  strengthening  their  own  hand,  the 
Patriots  supported  a  movement  in  the  counties  and 
towns  to  create  a  home-guard  or  paramilitary  force  to 
protect  Ireland  from  invasion,  now  that  France  had 
declared  war  and  regular  soldiers  were  being  assigned 
overseas.  The  idea  of  a  volunteer  force  composed  of 
companies  paid  for  and  drilled  by  men  of  property  caught 
on  rapidly.  All  over  the  country  landlords  raised  Volun¬ 


teer  companies  on  their  estates  with  almost  boyish  zeal, 
while  prominent  citizens  in  the  towns  recruited  Vol¬ 
unteers  from  their  own  trades  and  professions.  The 
Volunteer  rank  and  file  were  composed  in  the  main  of 
tenant  farmers  and  shopkeepers  with  little  or  no  expe¬ 
rience  of  military  drills.  Almost  exclusively  Protestant 
and  including  some  militant  Presbyterians  in  the  north, 
these  men  reveled  in  martial  drills,  ceremonial  parades, 
and  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Hanover  with 
tankard  or  glass  in  hand. 

The  Volunteers  were  fond  of  parading  not  only 
their  arms  but  their  Protestant  principles,  as  their  elabo¬ 
rate  celebrations  of  King  William  Ills  birthday  attested 
(see  figure  1  ).  The  Volunteers  grew  so  rapidly  in  num¬ 
bers  and  strength  that  English  ministers  became  alarmed. 
The  thought  of  some  thirty  thousand  armed  Irishmen 
parading  around  the  country  and  drinking  toasts  to 
Liberty  was  enough  to  give  Lord  North  nightmares. 
With  Lord  Charlemont  serving  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Volunteers,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Patriots  to 
“educate”  the  rank  and  file  about  the  meaning  of  Irish 
nationhood.  Within  a  year  or  so  of  their  founding  the 
Volunteers  were  even  more  of  a  political  than  a  military 
force  in  the  country.  Grattan,  who  described  the  Volun¬ 
teers  as  “the  Commons  of  Ireland  .  .  .  the  property  .  .  . 
the  soul  of  the  country  armed,”  used  this  semiprivate 
army  to  extract  concessions  from  the  North  administra¬ 
tion.  In  London  such  opposition  leaders  as  lords  Rock¬ 
ingham  and  Shelburne  made  political  capital  out  of  the 
unrest  in  Ireland  and  warned  about  the  consequences  of 
not  granting  some  of  the  Patriots  demands. 

Under  this  kind  of  pressure  the  resistance  of  Lord 
North  and  his  colleagues  to  concession  slowly  collapsed. 
The  English  government  had  already  responded  to  the 
lobbying  efforts  of  the  Catholic  Committee,  which  rep¬ 
resented  influential  merchants  and  professional  men  in 
Ireland,  by  approving  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1778. 
This  important  measure  enabled  Catholics  to  take  long 
leases  and  inherit  land  as  Protestants  were  allowed  to 
do.  It  bore  witness  to  the  growing  influence  of  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  class  of  moneyed  Catholics,  especially  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  Dublin  area,  some  of  whom  were  also 
the  creditors  of  Protestant  landowners.  This  concession 
spurred  the  Patriots  to  renew  their  campaign  for  the 
removal  of  English  restrictions  on  Irish  trade.  Using  the 
Volunteers  as  the  “muscle”  in  their  agitation,  and  draw¬ 
ing  strength  from  a  movement  to  resist  the  importation 
of  all  British  goods  into  the  country,  the  Patriots  de¬ 
manded  “free  trade”  or  the  abolition  of  those  clauses 
in  the  Navigation  Acts  that  limited  the  import  and 
export  of  commercial  goods.  Mounted  during  a  time 
of  crisis  in  imperial  affairs,  the  campaign  for  free  trade 
in  Ireland  gathered  momentum  and  threatened  to  engulf 
the  viceregal  party.  With  reluctance  Lord  North  agreed 
in  December  1779  to  allow  Irish  merchants  to  export 


raw  wool  and  woollen  cloth  and  to  import  goods 
directly  from  the  other  colonies  in  the  empire.  The 
remaining  restrictions  on  Irish  trade  were  soon  removed. 

For  the  Patriots  one  final  concession  remained,  one 
last  pillar  of  the  imperial  edifice  had  to  be  pulled  down. 
They  now  sought  legislative  independence,  or  the  repeal 
of  those  statutes  that  gave  the  English  executive  control 
over  the  Irish  parliament.  Inspired  by  the  triumph  over 
the  issue  of  free  trade,  Grattan  moved  a  resolution  in 
the  Irish  Commons  in  April  1780  that  the  Irish  parlia¬ 
ment  should  henceforth  be  the  only  power  “competent 
to  make  laws  to  bind  this  Kingdom.”  The  Patriots  set 
their  sights  on  the  kind  of  colonial  self-government  asso¬ 
ciated  with  dominion  status  in  the  next  century.  Grattan’s 
speech  raised  the  fundamental  questions  about  the  limits 
of  imperial  authority  that  had  driven  American  patriots 
into  war  in  the  name  of  colonial  liberty.  In  1780  the 
North  ministry  had  no  intention  of  altering  the  consti¬ 


tutional  ties  between  England  and  Ireland;  and  the  Irish 
viceroy  was  told  to  resist  this  demand  at  all  costs. 

Not  until  military  defeat  in  America  stared  British  ' 
commanders  in  the  face  did  the  North  ministry  recon¬ 
sider  its  constitutional  relations  with  Ireland.  When  ■ 
Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown  in  October 
1781,  Grattan  actually  hesitated  to  press  for  repeal  of  1 
the  Declaratory  Act  for  fear  of  adding  to  the  humilia-  ' 
tion  of  the  government.  The  more  politically  advanced  1 
Volunteers  had  no  such  scruples,  however,  and  they  1 
arranged  a  series  of  conventions  designed  to  rally  sup-  * 
port  for  the  cause  of  legislative  independence.  Grattan  1 
soon  joined  Lord  Charlemont  and  several  close  friends  ’ 


Figure  2.  The  victors  quarrel  over  the  spoils:  an  angry  Henry 
Grattan  confronts  Henry  Flood  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
during  the  debate  over  the  question  of  enlarging  the  sovereignty  | 
of  Ireland  (October  28,  1783).  A  political  satire  by  Thomas  ! 
Gillray  (London,  1783).  Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  ( 
Lewis  Walpole  Library,  Farmington,  Connecticut. 


in  drafting  the  official  Volunteer  resolutions  for  a  mass 
gathering  of  Volunteers  at  Dungannon,  county  Tyrone, 
in  February  1782.  Accepted  by  this  convention  amidst 
tumultuous  cheering,  these  resolutions  amounted  to  a 
formal  declaration  of  Irish  independence  but  fell  far 
short  of  separation  from  the  empire.  The  virtual  unan¬ 
imity  of  Protestant  Ireland  in  this  matter  left  Lord  North 
with  little  choice,  especially  since  confidence  in  his  min¬ 
istry  was  crumbling.  Before  any  final  decision  could  be 
made,  however,  the  North  regime  fell  from  power.  Lord 
Rockingham,  long  an  advocate  of  colonial  conciliation, 
then  formed  a  ministry  with  the  king’s  begrudging 
approval,  and  the  way  was  paved  for  concession  to 
Ireland.  In  April  the  king  gave  his  consent  to  ministerial 
plans  for  Irish  legislative  independence.  When  Grattan 
received  this  news,  he  uttered  those  memorable  words: 
“Spirit  of  Swift!  spirit  of  Molyneux!  your  genius  has 
prevailed !  Ireland  is  now  a  nation !  in  that  new  character 
I  hail  her !  and  bowing  to  her  august  presence,  I  say,  Esto 
perpetual ” 

What  the  Grattanites  hailed  as  the  Irish  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1782  amounted  to  repeal  of  the  Declaratory  Act 
of  1719  and  the  guarantee  of  tenure  to  judges.  Poyning’s 
Law  was  not  repealed  but  was  amended  to  allow  the 
Irish  parliament  to  introduce  and  carry  legislation  with¬ 
out  the  prior  approval  of  the  English  executive:  the 
crown  had  conceded  the  forms  but  not  the  substance 
of  equality  between  the  two  parliaments.  The  Irish 
viceroy  still  controlled  the  machinery  of  government  in 
Dublin  Castle,  and  the  English  privy  council  did  not 
relinquish  its  power  to  veto  Irish  measures.  If  Irish 
autonomy  or  “nationhood  had  a  rather  hollow  ring, 
the  Patriots  did  not,  at  first,  notice  the  sound.  The  year 
1782  symbolized  the  triumph  of  the  country  party  over 
the  “courtiers”;  it  did  not  represent  the  defeat  of  British 
imperium  by  Irish  libertas. 

The  inherent  tensions  and  disagreements  within  the 
Patriot  camp  now  turned  into  acrimonious  disputes  as 
the  victors  quarreled  with  one  another  over  the  spoils 
of  the  so-called  Irish  Constitution.  The  more  advanced 
politicians  followed  Flood,  who  had  decided  to  make  his 
bid  for  the  leadership  of  the  “popular  party”  and  found 
it  convenient  to  accuse  Grattan,  who  had  retired  as 
leader  of  the  Patriots,  of  having  settled  with  the  British 
government  for  a  token  form  of  independence.  Flood 
forced  the  Patriots  to  choose  between  Grattan’s  “simple 
repeal”  of  the  Declaratory  Act  and  his  own  plan  for 
complete  repeal  of  Poyning’s  Law.  Within  a  few  months 
of  its  creation,  “Grattan’s  Parliament,  as  it  was  dubbed, 
subsided  into  factionalism,  and  the  once-formidable  alli¬ 
ance  of  Patriots  and  Volunteers  gradually  broke  apart  on 
the  reefs  of  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  emanci¬ 
pation.  Flood’s  campaign  for  “renunciation”  by  Britain 
of  all  claims  to  control  the  Irish  parliament  culminated 
in  January  1783,  when  the  British  parliament  officially 


affirmed  “the  complete  legislative  and  judicial  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Ireland.”  The  Patriots  may  have  won  a  consti¬ 
tutional  battle,  but  they  lost  the  “political  war.”  The  old 
personal  and  political  rivalry  between  Flood  and  Grattan 
flared  anew  (see  figure  2),  and  the  disputes  between 
moderates  and  radicals  in  parliament  made  it  all  the 
easier  for  the  English  government,  working  through 
the  viceregal  establishment  in  Dublin  Castle,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  essentials  of  imperium  within  and  over  Ireland. 

THE  campaign  for  Irish  legislative  independence 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  struggle  for  freedoms 
that  went  far  beyond  the  goals  of  the  Grattanites. 
After  1789,  Americans  could  no  longer  claim  exclusive 
credit  for  sustaining  the  cause  of  colonial  liberty  in  Ire¬ 
land,  because  the  overthrow  of  the  ancien  regime  in 
France  jeopardized  similar  regimes  in  many  countries.  By 
1791  Belfast  had  become  the  center  of  radical  thought 
and  activity  in  Ireland,  and  in  that  year  Drennan,  Tone, 
and  other  admirers  of  the  Jacobins  founded  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  to  bring  about  the  real  revolution  in 
Irish  society  and  politics  from  which  the  Patriots  had 
recoiled  in  horror  a  decade  before.  What  the  American 
patriots  had  inadvertently  begun  in  Ireland,  the  Jacobins 
and  their  successors  in  France  tried  to  complete  by  ignit¬ 
ing  the  Catholic  peasantry  with  the  flame  of  a  French 
invasion  force.  Committed  to  the  ideal  of  social  and  reli¬ 
gious  equality,  the  United  Irishmen  exposed  themselves  to 
harsh  measures  from  Dublin  Castle.  Government  repres¬ 
sion  not  only  forced  the  United  Irishmen  underground, 
but  drove  Wolfe  Tone  into  the  waiting  arms  of  the 
French  Directory.  Napoleon’s  generals  were  so  impressed 
by  Tone’s  assurances  about  the  ripeness  of  Ireland  for  a 
popular  rising  that  they  agreed  to  launch  several  mili¬ 
tary  expeditions  to  the  southwest  coast  of  Ireland  between 
1 795  and  1 798.  Although  these  small-scale  armadas  ended 
in  disaster  or  futility  for  the  invaders,  the  threat  of  inva¬ 
sion  drove  the  propertied  classes  of  Ireland  and  England 
into  a  frenzy  of  counterrevolutionary  activity.  Out  of 
the  polarizing  effect  of  the  “democratic  revolution”  of 
the  1790s  there  emerged  in  Ireland  the  violent  extremes 
of  revolutionary  republicanism  and  Protestant  loyalism 
otherwise  known  as  the  Orange  Order.  These  lethal 
forces  clashed  head-on  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  when 
sectarian  fears  and  partisan  hatreds  resulted  in  atrocities 
on  both  sides.  The  rising  of  ’98,  played  out  to  its  bitter 
end  against  the  background  of  another  European  war, 
set  back  the  cause  of  reform  in  Ireland  for  generations. 

In  1800  Grattan’s  parliament  died  quietly  by  its 
own  hand,  as  Pitt’s  ministry,  acting  through  the  Irish 
viceroy,  Lord  Cornwallis,  used  offers  of  money,  office, 
and  promotion  in  the  peerage  to  induce  a  majority  of 
M  P.s  to  vote  for  the  Act  of  Union  between  the  two 
countries.  Ireland’s  experiment  in  colonial  autonomy 
thus  ended  ingloriously  when  the  viceregal  party  applied 


its  powers  of  persuasion  to  those  politicians  whose  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions  went  deeper  than  their  patriotism.  By 
way  of  compensation  for  this  loss  of  a  legislature  and 
the  constitution  of  1782,  Ireland  received  one  hundred 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster. 

The  American  Revolution  thus  began  the  slow,  often 
painful  process,  accelerated  by  the  French  Revolution, 
of  educating  Irishmen  about  their  right  as  well  as  obli¬ 
gation  to  seek  redress  for  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  injustices  in  their  midst.  The  American  War 
of  Independence  not  only  upset  the  delicate  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  but  also  gave  heart  to  those  advo¬ 
cates  of  equality  and  practitioners  of  “common  sense” 
who  wished  to  tear  down  the  aristocratic  structure  of 
the  old  regime  and  build  in  its  place  a  new,  democratic 
society  designed  by  that  radical  Anglo-American  archi¬ 
tect,  Thomas  Paine.  By  the  early  1790s  many  Irish¬ 
men,  especially  tradesmen,  substantial  artisans,  and 
tenant  farmers  in  the  eastern  provinces,  had  come  to 
realize  that  Grattan’s  parliament  had  done  little  or 
nothing  to  improve  their  lives  or  livelihoods.  These 
people  were  tired  of  waiting  for  the  crumbs  of  conces¬ 
sion  from  the  Ascendancy’s  table,  and  the  prospect  of 
armed  rebellion  appealed  to  them  increasingly  because 
it  seemed  to  have  worked  wonders  in  America  and 
France.  These  were  the  men  and  women  of  United 
Ireland,  some  of  whom  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille  wearing  Phrygian  caps  of  liberty 
and  shouting  their  defiance  in  the  streets  of  Belfast. 
These  Irish  Jacobins  paid  a  steep  price  for  their  politi¬ 
cal  enthusiasms  in  the  form  of  imprisonment,  torture,  or 
death  on  the  battlefield  during  the  insurrection  of  1798. 

The  American  Revolution  thus  furnished  Irishmen 
with  an  example,  a  set  of  untarnished  ideals,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity  to  protest  against  imperial  constraints. 
The  new  republic  across  the  Atlantic  also  provided  a 
refuge  and  an  adopted  home  for  countless  Irishmen  in 
search  of  opportunities  and  dignities  they  had  never 
known  in  their  villages  or  townlands.  Between  1831 
and  1870  almost  two-and-a-half  million  emigrants  took 
passage  to  America;  and  American  ports  of  entry  re¬ 
ceived  some  85  percent  of  all  those  who  left  Ireland  in 
that  period.  This  massive  exodus  of  the  Irish  people 
created  a  “greater  Ireland”  overseas,  a  host  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Irishmen  in  whom  the  phoenix  flame  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  united  Ireland  burned  bright  through  the 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  struggle  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Union.  The  nascent  Irish  republic  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  was  conceived  in  war,  born  in  insurrection, 
and  christened  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1921. 

Throughout  the  long  ordeal  of  national  self-fulfill¬ 
ment  Irish  nationalists  have  continued  to  look  upon 
America  as  the  epitome  of  republican  virtue  and  the 
arsenal  of  revolutionary  action.  Insofar  as  the  Easter 
Rising  (1916)  glorified  political  martyrdom  and  legiti¬ 


mized  guerrilla  warfare  for  Irish  Republicans  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  legacy  of  that  traumatic  event  has  been 
double-edged.  When  applied  to  British  imperial  forces 
in  Ireland,  especially  during  the  years  1919-1921,  “the 
shining  sword”  forced  the  politicians  at  Westminster  to 
concede  far  more  than  they  would  have  yielded  to  con¬ 
stitutional  agitation.  But  the  other  edge  of  that  sword 
has  been  turned  too  often  of  late  against  some  of  the  very 
people  whom  it  was  supposed  to  liberate.  Irish- American 
support  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  Ireland  has  a  long  and 
complex  history,  marked  in  recent  years  by  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  killing  and  maiming.  Many  of  the  bombs  and  bul¬ 
lets  used  by  Irish  extremists  have  been  bought  with  funds 
raised  in  America.  Often  inspired  by  sectarian  hatred, 
these  killings  and  the  reprisals  they  inevitably  provoke 
have  done  more  to  destroy  than  to  create  the  united  and 
democratic  Ireland  envisaged  by  revolutionary  leaders 
who  drew  their  inspiration  from  America. 

In  weighing  the  implications  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  for  Ireland,  one  need  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that 
romantic  Anglo-Irishman  Shane  Leslie,  who  wrote  in 
1917  that  “American  independence  had  as  great  an 
effect  on  Ireland  as  the  Russian  revolution  has  had  on 
the  modern  world  at  large.”  Such  hyperbole  does  injus¬ 
tice  to  both  revolutions.  And  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Ireland  was  never  quite  the  same  after  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  American  republic.  Ireland  today  as  well  as 
yesterday  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to  the  “infant  Her¬ 
cules”  of  1776  —  a  debt  repaid  in  part  by  the  indelible 
Irish  presence  in  America. 
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COLONIES,”  observed  the  economist  Turgot, 
“are  like  fruit:  they  fall  when  they  are  ripe.” 
Or,  as  the  fate  of  Spain’s  colonies  in  America 
was  to  suggest,  when  someone  shakes  the  tree.  In  the 
beginning  Spain  had  claimed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  right  of  prior  discovery,  but 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  her  European  rivals 
established  permanent  American  colonies  of  their  own. 
Although  diplomacy  could  forestall,  it  could  not  prevent 
ultimate  confrontations  between  the  rivals  in  their  striv¬ 
ing  to  diminish  Spain’s  American  hegemony.  In  1664 
England  attacked  the  Dutch  and  forced  them  to  relin¬ 
quish  New  Amsterdam  and  the  Hudson  River.  Mean¬ 
while,  New  France  and  French  presence  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  effectively  sealed  England 
off  from  continental  expansion.  War  came,  and  in  the 
peace  of  1763  a  defeated  France  ceded  La  Louisiane  to 
her  Bourbon  ally,  Spain,  and  quietly  retreated  from  the 
North  American  mainland.  The  banners  of  the  Dutch 
and  French  had  fallen;  the  crimson  and  gold  ensign  of 
the  Spanish  throne  still  waved  over  the  richest  and  most 
desirable  expanse  of  America.  But  how  much  longer? 
The  two  remaining  giants  eyed  each  other  and  prepared 
for  an  Armageddon  that  never  came,  because  England’s 
mainland  colonies  revolted  in  1776  —  an  event  that,  to 
contemporaries,  must  have  appeared  to  be  the  quint¬ 
essential  historical  accident. 

From  the  beginning  English  Americans  were  willing 
participants  in  British  aggression  against  Spain’s  Amer¬ 
ican  empire.  New  Englanders  were  so  prominent  in  the 
opening  and  development  of  illicit  trade  with  the  Span¬ 
ish  colonies  that  all  Anglo-Americans  came  to  be  known 
to  Spanish  Americans  as  “Bostonese.”  New  Englanders 
also  served  in  the  British  expeditionary  forces  that  took 
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Jamaica  from  Spain  in  1655,  and  elsewhere  joined  in 
raids  on  Spanish  shipping.  Ever  alert  to  the  commercial 
possibilities  that  action  against  Spain  revealed,  Anglo- 
Americans  initiated  a  fugitive  exploitation  of  logwood 
on  the  Central  American  coast.  Enterprising  New  Eng¬ 
landers  accurately  reckoned  its  potential,  and  by  1715 
they  had  some  fifteen  hundred  colonists  in  settlements  in 
Yucatan,  Honduras,  and  “Campeachy,”  while  their 
merchants  set  the  price  of  Caribbean  dyewoods  in  the 
world  market. 

The  economic  penetration  of  Spain’s  American  em¬ 
pire  by  her  rivals  was  virtually  guaranteed  by  Spanish 
commercial  policy.  All  colonial  trade  was  a  declared 
monopoly,  to  be  conducted  exclusively  with  Spanish 
commercial  houses  and  through  designated  ports.  All 
direct  trade  was  forbidden.  Merchants  holding  the  trad¬ 
ing  monopoly  intentionally  failed  to  make  available  the 
volume  and  variety  of  goods  that  the  colonies  required, 
colonial  prices  were  predictably  high,  and  Spanish  mer¬ 
chants  were  assured  of  inordinately  high  profits  without 
expenditure  of  effort  or  concern.  Since  the  colonials  were 
forbidden  their  own  manufactures,  they  had  to  buy  from 
foreigners.  Contraband  thus  became  institutionalized 
even  among  those  who  would  have  been  the  most  loyal 
of  subjects.  For  the  crown’s  officials,  opportunit)  for 
bribery  and  extortion  was  endless. 

This  vast  illicit  market  held  irresistible  attraction  for 
England’s  mainland  colonials.  With  the  turn  of  the 
eighteenth  century  their  ships  were  engaged  in  direct 
commerce  with  Spain  and  Portugal  —  some  legal,  some 
not  —  while  others  were  sailing  to  Madagascar  and 
Angola  for  slaves,  trading  with  Dutch  Curasao  and 
Surinam,  and  doing  business  with  myriad  forbidden 
“foreign  plantations”  in  “ports  unknown.”  By  1718 
there  were  over  two  thousand  vessels  from  Salem,  Boston, 
Newport,  and  New  York  plying  the  West  Indies  trade,  a 


good  part  of  which  was  contraband.  Apparently,  the 
Anglo-Americans  were  too  preoccupied  with  getting  on 
in  the  New  World  to  take  time  for  the  drawing  of  nice 
distinctions  between  what  was  lawful  trade  and  what  was 
not.  When  they  traded  directly  with  Spanish  colonies 
they  defied  Spanish  law.  When  they  carried  to  Spain 
commodities  banned  by  the  Navigation  Acts,  like  pitch, 
tar,  lumber,  sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  they  violated 
English  law.  When  they  cut  logwood  in  Central  America 
and  carried  it  to  continental  Europe  they  flouted  both 
Spanish  and  English  laws. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  was  that,  in  the  English  view, 
mercantilism  could  not  be  fully  productive  if  the  colonials 
enjoyed  free  access  to  Spanish  American  and  European 
markets.  At  the  same  time,  England’s  mainland  colonies 
required  more  complementary  trading  partners  for  maxi¬ 
mal  development  of  their  economies  than  could  be  had 
within  the  prevailing  practice  of  British  mercantilism. 
Even  though  they  were  collaborators  in  the  larger  enter¬ 
prise  of  combating  Spain,  they  were  also  competitors: 
English  imperialists  and  Anglo-Americans  were  follow¬ 
ing  inimical  self-interests,  and  they  were  consequently 
embarked  on  a  collision  course.  Their  transits  intersected 
in  1776. 

HAVING  declared  their  independence,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  rebels  were  confronted  by  a  war  that  had 
to  be  won,  together  with  the  urgent  necessity  of 
fashioning  a  workable  system  of  government  and  its 
defense.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  they  were  under 
extreme  pressure  to  progress  at  once  from  colonialism  to 
internationalism.  At  the  center  of  the  challenge  lay  the 
undecided  fate  of  Spain’s  American  empire- — undecided 
in  part  because  the  rebels  themselves  had  upset  the  time¬ 
table  and  clouded  the  nature  of  the  resolution  by  their 
rebellion.  For  most  of  the  seventeenth  century,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  Spanish  observer,  Spain  had  kept  her  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies  because  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Holland  to  allow  her  to  do  so.  “If  that 
empire  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  of  these  three 
powers,”  he  reasoned,  “the  other  two  would  lose  the 
advantages  they  then  enjoyed;  that  is  why  they  remained 
neutral  and  content  with  the  robberies  they  made  and 
the  fruits  of  their  fraudulent  or  licit  trade  with  galleons 
and  fleets.”  A  generation  later  Montesquieu  agreed,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  God  had  created  the  Spaniards  and  Turks 


Figure  1 .  Since  1776  the  Cuban  trade  had  been  vital  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  the  American  Revolution  and  to  the  developing 
economy  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  its  regular  imports 
from  the  United  States,  Havana  needed  seven  thousand  barrels 
of  flour  each  month  as  well  as  ten  thousand  feet  of  lumber  for 
making  sugar  boxes.  In  1782  mercantile  houses  such  as  Brown 
and  Ives  of  Providence  could  expect  to  sell  their  goods  in  Havana 
at  the  prices  shown  on  this  list  furnished  by  the  Cuban  importers 
Joseph  and  Joshua  Grafton. 
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to  hold  vast  empires  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  Eng¬ 
land’s  rising  power  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  changed  all  that,  and  her  Continental  rivals, 
especially  the  Bourbons,  began  to  be  haunted  by  the 
specter  of  the  Union  Jack  flying  over  all  of  America. 
The  American  revolution  of  1776  came  almost  as  re¬ 
prieve:  Spain  and  France  made  the  rebel  cause  their 
own,  thinking  to  tilt  the  balance  of  power  in  their  favor. 
Increasingly,  the  New  World  was  to  be  used  to  redress 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  Old,  and  the  American  revo¬ 
lutionaries  were  ever  mindful  of  the  opportunities  and 
perils  involved. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1776  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  dispatched  agents  to  all  of  Spain  s 
Caribbean  colonies  and  to  northern  South  America  to 
increase  trade  and  representation  of  American  interests. 
Almost  invariably  these  agents  were  merchants  who 
already  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  widespread,  even  intimate, 
personal  contacts  throughout  Spanish  America.  Con¬ 
gress  refused  them  salaries,  and  so  they  commonly 
repaired  their  personal  fortunes  by  acting  as  commission 
brokers.  It  amounted  to  an  informal  consular  service,  one 
based  upon  private  enterprise  with  governmental  sanc¬ 
tion.  The  diplomacy,  intelligence,  and  propaganda  of 
the  yet-to-be-united  states  largely  rested  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  business  and  commerce. 

With  Spain  backing  the  rebellious  Anglo-Americans, 
increased  trade  with  her  American  colonies  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  approved;  but,  as  conservative  monarchists,  the 
Spaniards  were  frankly  worried  over  their  aid  to  a  repub¬ 
lican  cause,  even  as  they  extended  it.  There  would  be  no 
general  opening  of  the  Spanish  colonies  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  Anglo-Americans,  nor  was  any  official  recognition 
extended  to  their  agents,  who  had  been  sent,  uninvited, 
to  the  colonies.  Since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crown  had 
not  ordered  their  expulsion,  colonial  administrators 
allowed  the  American  agents  to  conduct  their  affairs, 
not  uncommonly  with  mutual  profit. 

The  Revolutionary  War  period  thus  offered  the 
rebels  an  opportunity  to  penetrate  Spanish  America 
more  deeply  and  extensively  than  ever  before.  Yankee 
privateers  sailed  everywhere  in  search  of  prizes  and  were 
followed  by  whalers,  who  usually  carried  trade  goods  on 
the  side.  Whaling  was  good  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  in 
1786  New  England  whalers  established  a  settlement  on 
the  Falkland  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Argentina.  The 
following  year  Captain  Paul  Worth,  master  of  the 
Beaver,  sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  ini¬ 
tiated  a  whale  fishery  in  the  Pacific.  As  part-time  traders, 
the  whalers  ranged  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  contraband  trade  in  Chile, 
Peru,  Mexico,  and  California.  At  this  same  time  William 
Coxe,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  shipped  a  cargo  of 
otter  skins  to  China  and  made  a  fortune.  Another  enter¬ 
prising  Yankee,  stuck  with  a  cargo  of  wolf  pelts  described 


as  otter  and  consigned  to  Calcutta,  sold  them  for  five 
dollars  a  pelt  in  Canton.  Another  fortune  was  made,  this 
time  to  be  followed  by  a  swarm  of  American  vessels  Asia- 
bound.  This  explosive  entry  into  the  Far  Eastern  trade 
was  feasible  only  because  Spanish  Chile  provided  a 
strategic  way  station.  Valparaiso  and  Coquimbo  were 
favored  harbors,  and  when  Spanish  port  officials  made 
it  difficult  from  time  to  time,  the  Yankees  moved  to 
islands  off  the  coast,  where  they  established  settlements 
of  their  own. 

FROM  the  English  perspective,  retribution  for 
France’s  role  in  the  successful  American  revolu¬ 
tion  was  visited  in  1789.  “England  shall  be 
avenged  of  your  actions,”  an  Englishman  had  written 
to  Louis  XVI  in  1778,  “when  your  own  government  is 
judged  and  condemned  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  being  enunciated  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  are 
being  applauded  in  your  capital.”  Recoiling  in  shock 
from  the  French  Revolution,  Spain’s  government  sta¬ 
tioned  censors  at  her  border  posts  to  intercept  revo¬ 
lutionary  literature  and  forbade  the  then  fashionable 
wearing  of  waistcoats  on  which  the  word  Liberte  was 
embroidered.  Spain’s  involvement  in  the  coalition 
against  republican  France  and  her  subsequent  reentry 
into  the  war  in  1796,  this  time  as  Napoleon  s  ally,  effec¬ 
tively  isolated  her  from  her  colonies.  She  could  neither 
supply  nor  defend  them,  and  in  1797  reluctantly  opened 
the  American  colonies  to  neutral  trade.  In  view  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  increasing  preoccupation  with  the  Napoleonic 
menace,  the  United  States  was  free  to  move.  Within 
months  the  Yankees  had  captured  most  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  food  trade  and  opened  up  a  dominant  trade  with 
La  Guaira,  the  seaport  of  Caracas,  which  was  fast 
emerging  as  one  of  the  key  revolutionary  centers  of 
Spanish  America.  The  Americans  had  40  warships  and 
hundreds  of  armed  merchantmen  plying  the  trade  routes 
of  the  New  World.  In  February  1799,  the  United  States 
had  25  of  the  30  foreign  vessels  anchored  at  Veracruz, 
Mexico;  out  of  528  ships  then  riding  at  anchor  in 
Havana,  431  were  American.  In  Chile,  Yankees  out¬ 
numbered  other  foreigners  by  three  or  four  to  one.  The 
United  States  was  rapidly  taking  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  trade  with  Spanish  America:  from  a  base  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.5  million,  United  States  exports  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  alone  would  grow  to  nearly  $1 1  million  by 
1805. 

Commerce  was  the  lifeblood  of  the  Revolution  an 
of  the  strippling  republic  ( see  figure  1 ) .  Alexander 
Hamilton  employed  his  ample  talents  in  the  formulation 
of  fiscal  policies,  around  which  political  factions  and 
parties  tended  to  form.  At  this  time  about  40  percent  of 
the  goods  sold  abroad  by  the  United  States  represented 
native  production;  the  balance  was  reexported  foreign 
stock.  Conversely,  77  percent  of  the  goods  traded  to 


Spanish  America  came  from  the  factories  or  handicrafts 
and  farms  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  commerce 
was  not  merely  a  source  of  profit:  it  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  development  of  the  domestic  economy.  The 
implications  of  that  fact  raised  new  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  continued 
dependency  of  Spanish  America  upon  the  crown  of 
Spain. 

Hamilton  favored  expanded  trade  with  Spanish 
America;  he  simultaneously  emerged  as  the  leader  of 
powerful  Federalists  —  in  and  out  of  public  office  — 
who  advocated  a  policy  of  geographical  expansion  at 
the  expense  of  Spain.  There  was  talk  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  the  Congress  of  filibustering,  of  border  clashes, 
even  of  war  against  the  Spaniards.  The  Philadelphia 
Gazette  put  the  expansionist  case  neatly  in  1799:  “A 
war  with  Spain  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  this  country  if  a  war  with  France  takes  place,  or  if 
the  Spaniards  have  ceded  Louisiana  to  France.  They 
must  both  be  driven  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  we  shall 
never  sleep  in  peace.  Besides,  a  war  with  Spain  would  be 
so  convenient !  There  is  nothing  but  dry  blows  to  be 
gotten  from  the  pennvless  sans-culottes;  but  the  wealth 
of  Spanish  America  would  be  a  salve  for  every  sore.  It 
would  be  the  cream  of  the  war.” 

Expansionist  sentiment  in  the  United  States  had 
been  furthered  by  Francisco  de  Miranda,  a  Venezuelan 
whose  lifelong  revolutionary  activities  earned  him  the 
title  Apostle  of  Spanish  American  Independence.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  United  States  begun  in  1783  he  met  all 
the  leading  political  and  commercial  figures  and  sought 
their  support  for  a  plan  to  revolutionize  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica.  Hamilton  was  much  impressed  by  Miranda  and  his 
ideas,  as  were,  among  others,  Colonel  W.  S.  Smith 
(Washington’s  aide  in  the  Revolutionary  War),  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  Henry  Knox,  Rufus  King,  and  Winthrop 
Sargent.  Ezra  Stiles,  the  president  of  Yale  College,  found 
Miranda  “a  learned  man  and  a  flaming  Son  of  liberty.” 
Most  impressed  with  Miranda’s  eloquence  and  com¬ 
manding  presence,  perhaps,  was  James  Lloyd  of  Boston, 
who  later  confided  to  John  Adams:  “With  his  whole 
frame  in  motion,  and  pacing  the  room  with  giant  strides, 
[Miranda]  presented  to  my  juvenile  imagination  a  new 
and  apparently  more  elevated  sample  of  the  human  char¬ 
acter,  and  seemed  capable  of  leading  a  People  impatient 
of  their  Government,  and  ripe  for  its  subversion  to  any 
deeds  of  daring  to  which  his  ambitions  might  direct 
them.” 

Although  Hamilton  and  his  party  appeared  ready  to 
march  on  Spanish  America,  Thomas  Jefferson  was  not. 
As  early  as  1786  he  had  cautioned,  “Our  confederacy 
must  be  viewed  as  the  nest,  from  which  all  America, 
north  and  south,  is  to  be  peopled.  We  should  take  care 
too,  not  to  think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  continent 
to  press  too  soon  on  the  Spaniards.  Those  countries  can¬ 


not  be  in  better  hands.  My  fear  is  that  they  are  too 
feeble  to  hold  them  till  our  population  can  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  gain  it  from  them  piece  by  piece.  The  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must  have.  This  is  all  we 
are  as  yet  ready  to  receive.”  Jefferson  was  right.  With¬ 
out  impressive  sea  power  and  until  the  nation  had 
achieved  greater  military  potential,  American  gains 
would  most  likely  be  made  diplomatically,  by  playing 
France’s  ambition  and  desire  for  restoration  of  its  Amer¬ 
ican  empire  against  England’s  dread  of  such  restoration 
and  her  fear  of  continental  expansion  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  with  both  to  be  played  off  against  Spain. 
There  must  be  skillful  diplomacy,  but  no  war.  Such 
proved  to  be  the  essence  of  Jefferson’s  strategy  after  he 
became  president. 

Napoleon’s  scheme  for  restoring  the  French  empire 
on  the  North  American  mainland  was  already  afoot 
when  Jefferson  assumed  the  presidency  in  1801.  Two 
steps  were  involved:  the  retrocession  to  France  of  La 
Louisiane,  which  Napoleon  had  already  wrung  from 
Spain  in  a  secret  treaty  the  year  before,  and  organization 
of  a  Caribbean  base.  Everything  thus  turned  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  step,  the  recovery  of  French  San  Domingue,  which 
had  fallen  under  the  hostile  rule  of  black  revolutionaries. 
In  November  1801  Napoleon  dispatched  his  brother-in- 
law,  General  Leclerc,  and  ten  thousand  troops  to  San 
Domingue.  Convinced  that  the  French  would  follow  up 
victory  in  San  Domingue  with  a  military  occupation  of 
Louisiana,  Jefferson  feinted  by  threatening  Napoleon 
with  a  new  and  binding  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  England  that  would  forever  exclude  France 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Meanwhile,  five  hundred 
thousand  blacks  and  a  scourge  of  yellow  fever  wiped  out 
Leclerc  and  his  army.  Napoleon,  seeing  his  strategy  irre¬ 
trievably  lost,  did  an  about-face  and  sold  La  Louisiane 
to  Jefferson’s  emissaries  for  80  million  francs.  On  the 
face  of  it,  it  was  an  exceptional  bargain  for  a  French 
occupation  of  Louisiana  that,  in  Napoleon’s  words,  “will 
not  last  perhaps  a  day.”  He  had  one  more  reason  to 
gloat:  “I  have  just  given  England  a  maritime  rival  that 
sooner  or  later  will  lay  low  her  pride.” 

Jefferson’s  diplomatic  triumph  was  followed  by  a 
painful  international  embarrassment.  Francisco  de 
Miranda  returned  to  the  United  States  in  November 
1804,  this  time  with  a  plan  to  revolutionize  his  native 
Caracas.  American  expansionists  made  available  to  him 
funds,  arms,  and  munitions.  Colonel  Smith,  who  was 
now  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  acted  as  liaison 
and  also  recruited  about  two  hundred  men  for  the  ven¬ 
ture.  Samuel  Ogden,  a  merchant  and  ship  owner  with 
long  experience  in  the  Caribbean,  supplied  the  ships. 
The  entire  affair  was  leaked  to  the  Spanish  minister, 
who  undertook  a  vehement  and  lengthy  protest  that  the 
president  and  secretary  of  state  refused  to  acknowledge. 
Meanwhile,  the  Miranda  expedition  - —  its  leader  claim- 
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ing  “the  tacit  approbation  and  good  wishes  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  —  sailed  from  New  York  in  February  1806. 
When  the  would-be  revolutionaries  attempted  a  landing 
at  Porto  Cavello,  waiting  Spanish  forces  put  a  speedy 
end  to  their  enterprise.  Miranda  fled,  leaving  sixty  men, 
who  were  captured.  Some  were  executed  (see  figure  2) ; 
those  who  survived  experienced  terrible  privation  and 
suffering. 

In  the  United  States  Jefferson’s  political  foes  made 
the  most  of  the  debacle ;  the  administration  was  embar¬ 
rassed  in  its  denials  by  a  public  suspicion  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  state  had  connived  with  Miranda 
from  the  beginning,  and  by  strident  demands  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  ministers  for  satisfaction.  Smith  and 
Ogden  were  therefore  indicted  and  tried  on  a  charge  of 
criminal  conspiracy.  Their  sensational  trial  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  “the  most  wicked, 
perfidious,  and  detestable  persecution  that  ever  disgraced 
a  civilized  country.”  Smith  and  Ogden  were  acquitted  in 
what  the  U.S.  Gazette  termed  “Jefferson  and  Madison’s 
trial.” 

In  acquiring  Louisiana,  Jefferson  had  won  the  key 
to  imperial  expansion  on  the  continent,  a  reality  that 
Spain  both  appreciated  and  feared.  In  the  course  of 
bitter  disputes  over  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana  and  the 


Figure  2.  The  execution  of  American  filibusteros  —  military  ad¬ 
venturers —  captured  during  Francisco  de  Miranda’s  ill-fated 
revolutionary  expedition  to  Venezuela  (1806),  an  incident  that 
had  embarrassing  repercussions  for  the  Jefferson  administration. 
From  the  History  of  the  Adventures  and  Sufferings  of  Moses 
Smith  (Brooklyn,  1812),  an  account  by  one  of  the  survivors. 


Florida  question,  Jefferson  warned  his  minister  in  Paris 
that  Napoleon  must  either  “compel  Spain  to  do  us  jus¬ 
tice,  or  abandon  her  to  us.  We  ask  but  one  month  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  also  expressed 
interest  in  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  and  coveted  the 
Panama  Canal  site,  the  latter  being  “a  vast  desideratum 
for  reasons  political  and  philosophical.”  Never,  in  his 
negotiations  with  Spain,  did  he  give  assurances  against 
further  expansion  by  the  United  States  in  the  south 
and  west. 

By  the  end  of  his  second  term  President  Jefferson 
had  formulated  a  fundamental  position  with  respect  to 
Spain’s  American  empire.  In  his  view,  the  United  States 
could  not  permit  the  Spanish  American  colonies  to  be¬ 
come  part  of  either  French  or  English  colonial  empires; 
European  political  systems  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  finally,  there  must  be  no  limit  to 
the  possible  expansion  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
world’s  diplomats  these  points  would  later  be  formalized 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Most  Americans,  however, 


simply  found  themselves  in  possession  of  an  expansionist 
mystique  which  in  time  would  appear  so  self-evident  and 
manifest  that  it  could  be  ascribed  to  destiny. 

AFTER  1 7 76  the  Yankee  mission  in  Spanish 
America  was  twofold:  to  spread  the  political 
k.  gospel  of  rational  liberty  and  to  get  rich,  and 
in  that  order.  Ships’  officers,  supercargoes,  seamen, 
commercial  and  diplomatic  agents,  all  were  proud  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  country  and  its  revolution.  To 
explain  the  American  Revolution  in  a  monarchist  society 
was  to  propagandize,  but  they  went  far  beyond  that: 
they  commonly  distributed  translated  copies  of  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  and  presented  their  hosts  with 
watches  and  fobs  and  other  trinkets  engraved  with  the 
image  and  slogans  of  Liberty.  The  recipients  were  usually 
landed  Creole  aristocrats,  native  Spanish  Americans, 
who  controlled  most  of  the  commerce  and  dominated 
urban  politics.  As  a  class  they  were  well  educated,  and 
many  had  traveled.  The  colonial  universities  had  been 
teaching  Descartes,  Newton,  and  Leibnitz  since  1736, 
and  had  done  it  well.  When  the  Enlightenment  came  the 
Creoles  were  prepared  to  use  it  and  to  make  original 
contributions  to  it.  For  the  most  part  they  shunned  the 
luminous  philosophical  fulminations  so  popular  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  concentrating  instead  on  science  and  its  applica¬ 
tions.  Bernardo  Monteagudo,  a  Creole  revolutionary  of 
Buenos  Aires,  reflected  their  attitude  perfectly:  “En¬ 
lightenment  gives  man  the  power  to  dominate  him¬ 
self  and  in  a  certain  measure  to  dominate  nature;  it 
causes  to  disappear  the  awful  phantom  of  chance,  to 
which  the  thoughtless  attribute  the  greater  part  of 
their  misfortunes.” 

During  the  Jeffersonian  era,  as  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Spanish  America  were  gradually 
defined,  there  were  correlated  shifts  in  the  attitudes  and 
actions  of  American  representatives  there.  The  subver¬ 
sion  of  Spain’s  sovereignty  became  increasingly  explicit 
in  their  attempts  to  undermine  the  Creoles’  loyalty  to 
Spain  and  to  enlist  them  as  ideological  and  commercial 
clients  of  the  United  States.  This  was  notable  in  Chile, 
where  American  interest  had  risen  sharply;  the  Santa 
Maria  Islands,  off  the  Chilean  coast,  were  being  used 
as  strategic  bases  in  the  growing  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Far  East.  Contraband  trade  in  Chile  was 
greater  in  volume  than  legal  trade  and  was  dominated 
by  the  United  States.  American  whaling  continued,  but 
with  increase  in  contraband  and  in  political  agitation. 
As  a  backwater  of  empire,  Chile  was  always  one  of  the 
first  to  suffer  material  shortages  in  Spain’s  imperial 
system  of  supply  and  one  of  the  last  to  be  served;  the 
colony  consumed  more  than  it  produced  and  subsisted 
with  the  aid  of  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  mines  of 
Peru,  which  relegated  Chile  to  the  lowly  status  of  a  drain 
on  the  imperial  economy.  Chilean  Creoles,  therefore, 


were  especially  vulnerable  to  American  propaganda  that 
deplored  Chile’s  backwardness  and  underdevelopment 
in  the  presence  of  natural  abundance.  The  experiences 
of  William  Shaler  and  Richard  J.  Cleveland,  two  sea¬ 
soned  Yankee  traders  in  Chile  in  1802,  are  revealing. 
Cleveland  wrote: 

During  our  sojourn  at  Valparaiso,  we  had  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  on  famil¬ 
iar  terms,  several  interesting  native  families;  for  the  native 
inhabitants  sympathized  with  us,  and  condemned  the 
unfriendly  course  manifested  towards  us  by  their  rulers. 
They  seemed,  generally,  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the 
abject  state  of  vassalage  in  which  they  were  held  by  their 
European  masters;  the  posts  of  honour  and  profit  being 
exclusively  in  possession  of  Europeans,  to  the  great  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  Creoles.  Bursts  of  indignation,  at  these  and 
other  grievances  connected  with  them,  would  sometimes 
escape  them,  which  were  generally  accompanied  with  a 
hope  that  the  period  of  emancipation  was  not  very  distant. 

Such  sentiments  were  met  by  us  with  corresponding 
ones,  by  drawing  a  parallel  between  their  country  and 
ours,  while  each  was  under  a  colonial  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  by  adverting  to  the  greater  physical  means  in  their 
possession  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  than  was 
possessed  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  Revolution,  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  greatly 
increased  value  of  the  products  of  their  soil,  and  the 
diminished  prices  at  which  they  would  receive  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  Europe,  when  their  commerce  should  be  freed 
from  the  shackles  to  which  tyranny  and  folly  had  so  long 
subjected  it;  and  finally,  by  remarking  on  the  paralysing 
and  debasing  effects  on  the  mind,  which  are  inseparable 
from  a  protracted  state  of  dependence  and  vassalage.  For 
the  better  promotion  of  the  embryo  cause,  we  gave  them  a 
copy  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  and  a  translation  into 
Spanish  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  independence  was  gratuitously  furthered  by  the 
emperor  of  France.  In  a  Continental  power  play,  Napo¬ 
leon  arrested  the  reigning  Spanish  Bourbons  and  seated 
his  brother,  Joseph,  on  the  Spanish  throne  in  1807.  This 
act  precipitated  a  constitutional  crisis  of  first  magnitude : 
the  Spanish  colonies  had  ever  been  the  property  of  the 
Spanish  sovereign,  never  the  nation.  The  American 
colonies  were  thus  technically  without  a  legal  govern¬ 
ment  until  the  royal  family  should  be  restored.  Every¬ 
where  Creoles  formed  parties  and  political  associations 
with  an  eye  to  reducing  peninsular  authority  and  gaining 
greater  power  for  themselves.  In  Chile  Creole  reformers 
commissioned  Matthew  Hoervel,  an  American  citizen, 
to  bring  in  a  printing  press,  long  refused  by  the  royal 
government  of  the  colony.  It  arrived  aboard  the  frigate 
Galloway  under  the  care  of  three  American  printers, 
Samuel  Burr  Johnston,  William  H.  Burdige,  and  Simon 
Garrison.  The  press  was  set  up  and  forthwith  published 
a  weekly  periodical,  La  Aurora  de  Chile.  Under  a  motto 
of  “Long  Live  the  Union,  the  Fatherland,  and  Long  Live 
the  King,”  it  consistently  praised  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  carried  translated  speeches  of  General  Washing- 


ton,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  other  celebrated  American 
patriots,  selected  British  parliamentary  speeches,  and 
inflammatory  editorials  by  its  Chilean  editor. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  on  the  Spanish 
colonies  was  evaluated  in  1815  by  an  informed  Spanish 
writer,  Fr.  Melchor  Martinez,  when  nearly  all  of  Spanish 
America  was  in  open  revolt : 

The  Bostonese  Republic,  isolated  and  surrounded  by  so 
many  peoples  desirous  of  imitating  its  ideas  of  liberty, 
considers  and  fears  at  the  same  time  the  weakness  of  its 
existence  and  for  that  reason  arouses  its  greatest  efforts  to 
enlarge  its  small  size  and  extend  its  system  as  its  only 
means  of  achieving  solidity  and  substance.  To  this  end  it 
puts  in  motion  all  imaginable  means,  without  hesitating 
at  the  most  iniquitous  and  immoral,  in  order  to  lure  the 
Spanish  Americans  to  its  depraved  intent.  .  .  . 

Clandestine  trade  and  the  permission  to  fish  for  whales 
introduce  traders  and  adventurers  from  the  United  States 
into  all  the  coasts,  ports,  islands,  and  other  Spanish  pos¬ 
sessions,  giving  them  opportunities  to  persuade  the  Spanish 
colonists  of  the  flourishing  state  and  advantageous  situa¬ 
tion  of  their  country,  while  decrying  the  Spanish  colonial 
government  and  subjection  to  the  mother  country  in 
Europe  as  ignominious  slavery.  They  magnify  the  riches 
and  extent  of  these  provinces;  proclaim  the  injustice  and 
tyranny  with  which  the  wealth  is  carried  off  to  enrich 
Europe;  cry  out  the  state  of  obscurity,  abandonment,  and 
civil  nullity  in  which  the  colonists  live;  and  offer  with 
impudence  all  the  aid  of  their  great  power  to  the  peoples 
who  may  wish  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  legitimate  and  just 
government.  Moreover,  they  have  adopted  and  put  into 
execution  the  most  powerful  means  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  political  and  religious  edifice  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  sending  clandestinely  to  all  and  each  one  of  these 
provinces  agents  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves 
and  becoming  citizens,  with  the  design  of  misleading 
public  opinion  and  destroying  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country,  to  which  effect  those  detestable  spies  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  order  to  marry  into  the  leading  families 
who  also  have  influence  in  the  government;  difference  of 
religion  is  no  impediment,  for  to  them  it  is  immaterial. 
They  become  passionate  Catholics  in  name  only  and  in 
this  way  acquire  the  security  and  freedom  to  ingratiate 
themselves  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  deception  of 
the  inhabitants.  Such  has  been  the  most  efficacious  and 
common  means  whereby  the  present  convulsions  of  Span¬ 
ish  America  have  been  produced. 

Although  he  acknowledged  the  French  Revolution, 
the  writer  gave  it  scant  importance  in  the  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  revolt.  Certainly  it  could  not  have  been  for  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Creole  revolutionaries. 
After  1789  the  urban  centers  of  Mexico  City,  Havana, 
Caracas,  Buenos  Aires,  Lima,  Bogata,  and  the  ports  of 
Chile  were  inundated  by  a  continuing  flood  of  books, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers,  especially  from  England 
and  the  United  States.  Writers  of  the  Enlightenment 
had  been  available  for  some  time  to  those  who  knew 
where  to  find  them,  and  now  the  writings  of  revolu¬ 
tionaries  were  literally  dumped  on  the  market:  by  1807 
the  butchers  of  Cumana  were  wrapping  sausages  in 
pages  torn  from  Tom  Paine’s  Common  Sense  and  Rights 


of  Man,  Rousseau’s  Social  Contract,  and  Pablo  Viz- 
cardo’s  classic  Letter  to  Spanish  Americans.  The  latter, 
a  compelling  challenge  to  Creoles  to  emulate  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  was  written  by  a  Peruvian  Creole  in 
London  in  1795.  Since  revolution  ran  counter  to  Eng¬ 
lish  policy,  the  letter  was  suppressed.  But  Rufus  King, 
the  American  minister,  took  it  to  Philadelphia,  where  it 
was  published  in  1799  and  then  distributed  all  over 
Spanish  America.  It  was  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
literary  contribution  to  the  overthrow  of  Spanish 
dominion  in  America. 

The  Creoles  were  well  acquainted  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  writings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  foreign 
ideas  were  not  the  cause  of  the  movement  for  indepen¬ 
dence  in  Spanish  America.  If  there  was  a  single,  all- 
pervading  cause,  it  was  a  deeply  rooted  dissatisfaction 
with  colonial  dependency,  together  with  the  will  to  end 
it.  In  the  long  run,  the  French  Revolution  exerted  a 
negative  influence  upon  most  Creoles.  Many  educated 
Creole  revolutionaries  revered  Rousseau  and  Voltaire 
and  sentimentally  embraced  the  French  Revolution,  but 
iii  practice  they  followed  Locke  and  his  absolute  right 
of  the  individual  to  own  and  hold  property.  They  were, 
after  all,  the  landlords  of  Spanish  America.  Most  of  them 
also  abhorred  the  doctrine  of  equality.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  observing  the  society  at  first  hand  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  revolution,  concluded 
that  the  elite  of  the  Creole  aristocracy  would  rather  lose 
their  rights  than  share  them  with  the  masses  below,  and 
would  prefer  to  be  ruled  by  foreigners  than  by  their  own 
inferiors.  The  black  revolution  in  San  Domingue,  which 
began  as  an  echo  of  the  French  Revolution,  held  its  own 
message  for  the  Creoles :  it  promised  undisguised  race 
war,  with  butchery  of  the  whites  and  destruction  of  their 
property.  The  Creoles  of  Spanish  America,  themselves 
reigning  over  darker-skinned  masses,  took  the  hint  and 
were  reinforced  in  their  determination  to  maintain  their 
position  and  preserve  their  privileges  at  any  cost.  There 
would  be  no  social  revolution  in  Spanish  America. 

Francisco  de  Miranda  made  the  point  in  a  letter  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,  written  in  1798.  Referring  to  the 
developing  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  Spanish  colonies, 
he  wrote:  “The  only  danger  I  can  see  is  the  introduction 
of  French  principles,  which  would  poison  liberty  in  its 
cradle  and  would  ultimately  put  an  end  to  yours  also.” 
To  his  own  people  he  said,  “Two  great  examples  lie  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes :  the  American  Revolution  and  the  French 
Revolution.  Let  us  discreetly  imitate  the  first;  let  us  most 
carefully  avoid  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  second.”  The 
key  word  was  “example,”  and  that  is  where  the  United 
States  derived  its  influence  with  Spanish  America,  rather 

than  from  any  shared  ideology. 

The  newly  established  federal  system  of  the  United 
States  enjoyed  enormous  prestige  among  educated  Span¬ 
ish  Americans,  and  many  of  their  hastily  drawn  consti- 


tutions  and  political  philosophies  were  inspired  by  our 
example.  The  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  acknowledging 
the  vast  differences  in  culture  and  historical  experience 
that  separated  Spanish  Americans  from  Anglo-Amer¬ 
icans,  warned  his  countrymen  that  “it  would  be  better 
for  South  Americans  to  adopt  the  Koran  rather  than  the 
United  States’  form  of  government,  although  the  latter 
is  the  best  on  earth.”  He  was  also  deeply  concerned  for 
his  peasant  soldiers  who  had  fought  and  suffered  and 
won  the  victory,  but  who,  in  the  nature  of  things,  would 
find  that  they  had  won  nothing  at  all  for  themselves: 
“We  are  over  an  abyss,”  he  brooded,  “or,  rather,  over 
a  volcano  that  is  about  to  erupt.  I  fear  peace  more  than 
war.”  The  upheaval  he  dreaded  would  have  taken  place, 
but  few  of  the  postwar  political  structures,  federal  or 
monarchical,  survived  long  enough  to  be  tested;  there 
was  instead  a  universal  outbreak  of  partisan  conflict  in 
which  plunder  repaid  the  debts  of  the  past.  Almost 
everywhere  in  Spanish  America,  anarchy  prevailed  as 
local  and  urban  oligarchs  manipulated  militarized  ban¬ 
dits  and  fought  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  interests. 

Observers  in  the  United  States  were  astonished  and 
dismayed.  From  our  vantage  point  we  know  that  they 
had  been  victimized  by  the  maladie  du  siecle:  all  the 
Spanish  colonials  had  needed  to  realize  their  innate 
virtues  was  to  be  free.  There  was  much  agonized  reflec¬ 
tion  on  both  the  anarchy  in  Spanish  America  and  on  the 
policies  of  the  United  States.  Rufus  King,  one  of  the 
champions  of  Spanish  American  liberation,  retreated  a 
pace  or  two : 

Whether  we  will  and  when  we  will  acknowledge  the 
Independence  of  any  of  these  Colonies  are  questions  to  be 
determined  by  a  reference  not  to  their  interests  but  to  our 
own.  .  .  .  You  will  not  suppose  that  I  have  changed  any 
of  my  former  Opinions  reflecting  the  Advantages  to  this 
Country  that  will  arise  out  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Spanish  Colonies,  but  it  is  a  serious  Question,  and  I 
should  regard  it  as  an  unfortunate  decision  of  it,  that  we 
should  plunge  into  a  War  in  the  actual  Position  of  the 
World  for  the  Deliverance  of  these  Colonies,  whose  inca¬ 
pacity  to  manage  their  own  affairs  must  for  a  time  be  a 
cause  of  great  Confusion  and  Disorder. 

John  Quincy  Adams  took  a  different,  more  perceptive 
tack;  he  argued  that  the  Spanish  American  revolution 
was  not  at  all  like  that  of  the  United  States.  The  latter 
had  sought  independence  in  order  to  secure  civil  rights. 
In  Spanish  America,  he  charged,  civil  rights  were  being 
trampled  by  all  parties  and  factions.  “As  to  an  American 
system,”  he  declared,  “we  have  it;  we  constitute  the 
whole  of  it ;  there  is  no  community  of  interests  or  of  prin¬ 
ciples  between  North  and  South  America.”  Many  Amer¬ 
icans  would  share  that  opinion,  believing  it  to  have  been 
the  tragedy  of  Spanish  American  independence  that  the 
Creoles  spurned  American  ideology  and  risked  every¬ 
thing  in  an  uncomprehending  imitation  of  the  American 
Revolution. 


In  the  United  States  the  tide  of  Manifest  Destiny 
was  running  and  would  come  full.  The  failure  of  Spanish 
America  to  resolve  its  political  problems,  whatever  the 
reason,  was  sufficient  to  bring  down  upon  it  the  full 
contempt  in  which  the  Anglo-Americans  had  always 
held  Spain.  In  noting  the  distress  of  its  nearest  Latin 
neighbor  in  1827,  the  American  Quarterly  Review 
remarked : 

In  civilization  and  intellectual  improvement  far  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world,  yet  with  the  most  dilated  ideas  of 
their  own  capacity  and  general  intelligence,  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  whilst  in  a  state  of  dependency  and  debility,  imagine 
themselves  gifted  with  superior  energy  and  readily  con¬ 
ceive  themselves  the  objects  of  universal  envy  and 
admiration. 

Bolivar  interpreted  the  signs  perfectly  and  warned 
his  contemporaries  that  “a  very  rich  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion,  extremely  warlike  and  capable  of  anything  is  at  the 
head  of  this  continent.”  He  particularly  feared  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  meddle  and  interfere,  its  self-righteousness,  and 
in  1829  despaired  that  the  United  States  “seems  destined 
by  providence  to  plague  America  with  torments  in  the 
name  of  freedom.” 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  of  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  America,  “The  womb  of  time  is  big  with  events 
to  take  place  between  us  and  them.”  We  could  do  worse 
in  the  bicentennial  year  than  ponder  this  cryptic 
prophecy. 
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Liberty’s  Impact: 
The  World  Views  1776 


The  American  Revolution 
and  the  Wbrld 


Gordon  S.  Wood 


THE  American  Revolution  opened  with  a  shot 
that,  as  Emerson  said,  was  “heard  round  the 
world.”  For  the  participants  and  their  nineteenth- 
century  heirs  this  global  perspective  was  crucial:  the 
Revolution  was  an  event  of  worldwide  significance,  open¬ 
ing  up  a  new  era  in  politics  and  society,  not  just  for  Amer¬ 
icans  but  eventually  for  everyone.  Yet  today  this  interna¬ 
tional  meaning  of  the  American  Revolution  seems  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  thrust.  To  be  sure,  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  II,  anticolonial  patriots  like  Sukarno  and 
Ho  Chi  Minh  invoked  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  their  struggles  against  the  European 
imperial  powers.  But  generally  in  recent  decades  the 
world  has  ignored  the  revolutionary  origins  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  during  the  past  thirty  years  the  United 
States  has  so  often  stood  on  the  side  of  established  gov¬ 
ernments  and  opposed  revolutionary  movements  that  to 
some  observers  it  seems  self-contradictory  to  link  America 
with  adherence  to  any  sort  of  revolutionary  tradition.  If 
anything,  the  United  States  seems  to  embody  a  modern 
version  of  the  nineteenth-century  Holy  Alliance,  having 
its  own  Count  Metternich  and  seeking  only  world  order 
and  stability.  So  antirevolutionary  has  American  foreign 
policy  seemed  during  the  past  several  decades  that  some 
historians  have  concluded  that  most  of  America  s  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  world  even  from  the  beginning  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  in  terms  of  an  expansive  American  capital¬ 
ism  and  domestic  economic  pressures.  We  seem  to  have 
forgotten  our  revolutionary  heritage. 

Understandable  as  such  conclusions  and  perspectives 
may  be,  they  are  limited  and  false  to  our  history.  Al¬ 
though  economic  explanations  can  make  sense  of  partic¬ 
ular  events  at  particular  times,  they  can  never  do  justice 
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to  the  incredibly  complicated  relationship  we  have  had 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  throughout  our  past.  Can  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations,  for  example,  ever  fully  account 
for  our  tragic  involvement  in  Vietnam?  Ultimately  our 
behavior  in  the  world  has  been  what  it  has  been  not 
because  we  have  forgotten  our  revolutionary  origins,  but 
because  we  have  been  obsessed  with  them.  We  have  not 
been  a  reactionary  nation  unalterably  opposed  to  the  very 
idea  of  revolution,  but  a  revolutionary  nation  par  excel¬ 
lence,  intensely  committed  to  the  spread  of  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  values.  It  is  our  birth  in  revolution  that  has 
shaped  much  of  our  relationship  with  the  world  in  the 
past  two  hundred  years.  Only  by  getting  the  proper  his¬ 
torical  perspective  on  our  revolution  and  the  tradition 
it  created  can  we  begin  to  understand  the  peculiarities  of 
that  relationship. 

The  Revolution  was  the  single  most  important  event 
in  our  history.  Not  only  did  it  create  the  United  States, 
it  infused  into  our  culture  crucial  values  and  perspectives 
that  are  still  very  much  with  us.  From  the  Revolution  we 
became  infatuated  with  our  own  morality  and  virtue  and 
instilled  with  a  messianic  sense  of  purpose  in  the  world. 
The  Revolution  made  us  into  an  ideological  people. 

It  is  hard  for  us  Americans  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
ideologically  minded.  The  ideology  created  by  the  Revo¬ 
lution  became  so  much  a  part  of  what  Daniel  Boorstin 
has  called  the  “givenness”  of  things  in  America  that  until 
recently  we  could  scarcely  isolate  it  as  an  object  of  study. 
Ideology  seems  to  have  no  place  in  American  thinking. 
The  word  sounds  European.  It  conjures  up  systems  of 
doctrinaire  ideas  and  dogmatic  abstract  theorists.  It  could 
hardly  have  much  to  do  with  the  practical,  pragmatic 
people  Americans  have  generally  thought  themselves  to 
be.  And  certainly  ideology,  it  used  to  be  thought,  could 
not  have  been  involved  in  that  most  practical  of  revolu- 
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tions  —  the  American  Revolution. 

Few  students  of  the  Revolution  believe  that  any  more 
—  not  after  the  studies  of  the  past  decades.  It  now  seems 
clear  that  the  Revolution  was  very  much  an  ideological 
movement,  involving  a  set  of  ideas  promising  a  funda¬ 
mental  transformation  of  values,  not  only  for  Americans 
but,  it  is  hoped,  eventually  for  the  entire  world.  Our 
revolution  was  in  fact  as  ideological  as  any  revolution 
in  modern  Western  history,  and  as  a  consequence  we 
Americans  have  been  as  ideologically  minded  as  any 
people  in  the  Western  world. 

The  audacity  of  the  revolutionaries  of  1776  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  their  little  colonial  rebellion  possessed  universal 
significance  is  astounding.  After  all,  those  thirteen  colo¬ 
nies  made  up  a  tiny  part  of  the  Western  world,  contain¬ 
ing  perhaps  two-and-a-half  million  people  huddled  along 
a  narrow  strip  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  living  on  the 
fringes  of  Christendom.  To  think  that  anything  they  did 
would  matter  to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  the  height  of 
arrogance.  Yet  the  revolutionaries  sincerely  believed  that 
they  were  leading  the  world  toward  a  new  libertarian 
future.  What  made  this  presumption  possible,  what  made 
their  revolution  something  more  than  a  simple  colonial 
rebellion,  what  transformed  an  incident  of  history  into 
an  epoch-making  event  full  of  meaning  for  the  whole 
world,  was  the  Revolution’s  ideology  of  republicanism. 

TODAY  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  republics  are  so  much  taken  for 
granted  and  what  monarchy  remains  seems  so 
benign,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  power  republican¬ 
ism  had  for  eighteenth-century  intellectuals.  Republi¬ 
canism  and  the  republican  tradition  had  originated  in 
classical  writers  —  Tacitus,  Sallust,  Plutarch,  and  others 
—  had  been  revived  by  Florentine  thinkers  like  Machia- 
velli  in  the  Renaissance,  and  had  been  carried  into  the 
eighteenth  century  by  nearly  everyone  who  laid  claim  to 
being  enlightened.  This  classical  republican  heritage 
framed  for  all  sorts  of  political  and  social  critics  of 
eighteenth-century  Europe  —  from  Thomas  Hollis  to 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  —  the  moral  perspective  with 
which  they  confronted  the  dominant  monarchism  and 
materialism  of  the  age.  Republicanism  required  not 
simply  new  popular  political  institutions  but  a  new  vir¬ 
tuous  morality,  which  could  be  sustained  best  by  an  un¬ 
corrupted  and  egalitarian  people.  As  this  series  of  essays 
on  Liberty’s  Impact  has  shown,  by  the  third  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century  European  radicals  everywhere 
had  come  to  believe  that  Americans  represented  just 
that  kind  of  virtuous  and  simple  people,  free  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  decadent  luxury  of  Europe  and  therefore 
most  capable  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  republican 
state.  After  the  French  revolutionary  and  political  thinker 
Mirabeau  died  in  1 7 9 1 ,  it  was  natural  for  a  F rench  artist 
to  show  him  being  received  into  the  Elysian  fields  by  an 


American,  Benjamin  Franklin  (see  figure  1). 

By  1776  the  tradition  of  classical  republicanism  had 
come  to  lend  a  new  significance  to  the  discrepancies 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
colonists,  what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  deficien¬ 
cies  and  crudities  in  American  life  —  the  inability  to 
sustain  an  aristocracy,  the  absence  of  an  established 
church,  the  prevailing  rustic  equality,  the  lack  of  Old 
World  elegance  and  polish  —  could  now  be  viewed  posi¬ 
tively  as  advantages,  even  necessities,  for  a  new  repub¬ 
lican  world.  The  word  Yankee,  with  its  connotations  of 
ignorance  and  rusticity,  had  originally  been  a  term  of 
derision;  but  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Americans 
were  proud  to  be  called  Yankees,  and  Yankee  Doodle 
had  become  our  first  patriotic  song  (see  figure  2 ) .  It  was 
as  if  the  colonists  blinked  and  suddenly  saw  their  society 
in  a  new  light.  The  peculiarities  of  their  provincial  con¬ 
dition,  bred  from  a  century  and  a  half  of  historical  devel¬ 
opment,  no  longer  were  disturbing  deviations  from  a 
European  norm  but  were  rather  desirable  prerequisites 
for  a  new  order.  They  were  more  capable  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  realizing  the  values  being  set  forth  by  enlightened 
intellectuals  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  were  as  yet, 
they  now  told  themselves  and  the  world,  “a  young  and 
forming  people”  whose  republican  greatness  lay  ahead 
of  them.  It  was  monarchical  England  —  “an  old,  wrin¬ 
kled,  withered  worn-out  hag,”  as  Alexander  Hamilton 
called  her  in  1774  —  that  was  dying. 

Out  of  this  republican  heritage  the  revolutionaries 
pieced  together  the  immense  significance  of  what  they 
were  involved  in.  They  could  not  help  believing  —  all 
evidence  and  all  enlightened  men  everywhere  confirmed 
it  —  that  liberty  was  fleeing  the  corrupt  Old  World  and 
seeking  an  asylum  westward  in  this  virtuous  new  society. 
From  the  agonies  of  the  Revolution  the  Americans  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  were  destined  to  create  a  new  republic 
peculiarly  dedicated  to  popular  government  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty.  The  importance  of  these  republican  ideas 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  When  fused  with  Christian  and 
evangelical  millennialism  by  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  this  republican  ideology  assumed  an  overwhelming 
moral  force.  It  gave  Americans  the  sense  that  they  were 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  possessing  peculiar  qualities  of 
virtue  and  having  a  special  responsibility  for  leading  the 
world  toward  freedom  and  Christian  righteousness.  Even 
at  the  beginning  of  our  nation’s  history  when  we  were 
only  a  raw  and  “underdeveloped”  society  ourselves,  we 
presumed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

We  presumed  too  that  this  free  world  would  grow, 
as  other  peoples  imitated  our  lead  in  throwing  off  a  cor¬ 
rupt  monarchism.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  1789  thus  came  as  no  great  surprise;  it  was  simply 
an  inevitable  copy  of  our  revolution.  Yet  the  rapid  per¬ 
version  and  bloody  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution, 
ending  in  Napoleonic  despotism,  disillusioned  many 


Americans  about  the  Europeans’  ability  to  emulate  our 
successful  republican  revolution.  While  in  European  eyes 
the  magnitude  of  the  French  Revolution  soon  dwarfed 
the  significance  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  Amer¬ 
icans  the  French  effort  at  republicanism  remained  abor¬ 
tive,  which  tempered  our  initial  optimism  about  the 
future  of  republicanism. 

Such  doubts  immediately  colored  American  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  colonial  rebellions  that  erupted  in 
Latin  America  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Although 
American  leaders  like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams 
welcomed  these  uprisings  against  a  corrupt  Spanish  em¬ 
pire  as  copies  of  their  own  revolution,  their  enthusiasm 
was  tinged  with  skepticism.  Venezuela,  the  first  Spanish 
American  colony  on  the  mainland  to  declare  indepen¬ 
dence,  modeled  its  federal  constitution  after  that  of  the 
United  States  (see  figure  3).  But  did  the  South  Amer¬ 
icans  have  the  social  character  and  moral  virtue  that 
republicans  were  made  of?  “I  feared  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  wrote  Jefferson  in  1821,  “that  these  people  were 
not  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  for  self-government;  and 
that  after  wading  through  blood  and  slaughter,  they 
would  end  in  military  tyrannies,  more  or  less  numerous. 
Yet  as  they  wished  to  try  the  experiment  [in  republican¬ 
ism],  I  wished  them  success  in  it.” 

DESPITE  this  patronizing  pessimism,  bred  of  an 
anxiety  that  other  peoples  would  not  have  the 
sort  of  moral  and  social  qualities  necessary  to 
carry  through  a  successful  republican  revolution,  the 
United  States  remained  in  American  eyes  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  the  heart  of  international  revolution. 
In  all  the  European  revolutions  of  the  century  —  the 
Greek  revolt  of  1821,  the  French  constitutional  transfor¬ 
mation  of  1830,  the  general  European  insurrections  of 
1848,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Second  French  Empire 
in  1870  —  the  United  States  was  always  the  first  state 
in  the  world  to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  new 
revolutionary  regimes.  After  all,  in  the  Americans’  eyes 
these  European  revolutions  were  simply  efforts  by  op¬ 
pressed  peoples  to  become  like  them,  all  species  of  the 
same  revolutionary  genus  Americanus.  Americans  never 
felt  threatened  by  these  revolutions  and  had  no  fear  what¬ 
soever  of  the  spread  of  revolutionary  ideas.  We  welcomed 
them  all  and  toasted  revolutionary  leaders  like  the  Hun¬ 
garian  patriot  Lajos  Kossuth,  who  came  to  America  in 
search  of  money  and  support. 

Naturally  this  encouragement  of  revolution  did  not 
endear  us  to  the  European  monarchies,  but  nineteenth- 
century  Americans,  in  their  geographical  separation, 
simply  did  not  care.  When  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  pro¬ 
tested  American  sympathy  with  the  Hungarian  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848,  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster  would 
accept  nothing  less  than  full  American  responsibility  for 
the  upheavals,  telling  the  world  “that  the  prevalence  on 


the  other  continent  of  sentiments  favorable  to  republican 
liberty  is  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  America  upon 
Europe ;  and  the  source  and  center  of  that  reaction  has 
doubtless  been,  and  now  is,  in  these  United  States.” 
Webster  then  went  on  to  add,  in  one  of  those  gratuitous 
improprieties  for  which  nineteenth-century  American 
diplomacy  was  famous,  that  in  comparison  with  the 
great  extent  of  the  United  States  the  Hapsburg  monarchy 
was  “but  a  patch  on  the  earth’s  surface.” 

Although  nineteenth-century  Americans  frequently 
resorted  to  such  spread-eagle  bombast,  they  actually  did 
very  little  to  aid  the  revolutions  with  money  or  material. 
Believing  that  peoples  who  were  morally  and  socially 
ready  for  republicanism  would  sooner  or  later  throw  off 
monarchism  as  they  had,  Americans  felt  little  obligation 
to  do  more  than  act  as  sympathetic  spectators  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  efforts.  They  were  convinced  that  they  could 
best  accomplish  their  mission  of  bringing  free  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  rest  of  the  world  simply  by  existing  as  a  free 
government.  “We  stand  under  a  fearful  responsibility  to 
our  Creator  and  our  fellow  citizens,”  William  Wirt  of 
Virginia  declared  in  a  speech  of  1830.  “It  has  been  his 
divine  pleasure  that  we  should  be  sent  forth  as  the  har¬ 
bingers  of  free  government  on  the  earth,  and  in  this  atti¬ 
tude  we  are  now  before  the  world.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  upon  us;  and  our  example  will  probably  be  decisive 
of  the  cause  of  human  liberty.”  Such  a  stance  can  scarcely 
be  understood  as  isolationism.  We,  and  not  the  French, 
were  at  the  center  of  the  world  revolution.  Despite  Amer¬ 
ica’s  determination  not  to  intervene  in  Europe’s  affairs, 
President  Grant  declared  on  the  occasion  of  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Second  French  Empire  in  1870,  “We  can¬ 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  spread  of  American  political 
ideas  in  a  great  and  civilized  country  like  France.” 

Because  of  the  slowness  with  which  republicanism 
spread,  however,  nineteenth-century  Americans  increas¬ 
ingly  came  to  conclude  that  they  were  the  only  success¬ 
fully  free  and  republican  state  in  a  corrupt  world. 
Millions  of  other  people  in  the  world  seemed  to  think 
so  too.  The  migration  to  the  United  States  between  1820 
and  1920  of  over  thirty-five  million  refugees  from  mon¬ 
archism  gave  the  Americans’  conception  of  themselves 
as  a  chosen  people  a  less  divine  and  more  popular,  litcial 
meaning  and  confirmed  for  them  their  preeminence  as  a 
revolutionary  people. 

WITHIN  this  nineteenth-century  context,  this 
revolutionary  tradition  of  republicanism  and 
this  belief  that  Americans  were  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  history  leading  the  world  towards  liberty,  one 
can  better  understand  the  extraordinary  American  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  Russian  Revolution.  In  the  full  sweep  of 
American  history  up  to  that  time  no  foreign  event  had 
such  a  dramatic  and  searing  effect  on  Americans  as  did 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  November  1917.  After  that 


Figure  1.  Mirabeau  arrive  aux  Champs 
filisees  (Paris,  1792).  For  Europeans  every¬ 
where,  America  came  to  stand  for  republi¬ 
canism  and  liberty.  Here  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Mably,  Fenelon,  Demosthenes, 
and  Cicero  await  Mirabeau  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  but  the  honor  of  presenting  the  laurel 
crown  to  the  French  revolutionary  and  polit¬ 
ical  thinker  is  reserved  for  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.  Engraving  by  Masquelier  after  a  drawing 
by  Jean  Michel  Moreau. 
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ROSE  TR'EE. 


,e  FARMER  and  h is  SON’a,  2 


i4 


ATHER.  and  I  went  down  to  Camp, 
Along  with  Captain  Goodin, 
nd  there  we  fee  the  Men  and  Boys, 
As  thick  as  I-Iafty-pudding  , 

CHORUS, 


Vanity  ciccdlc,  beep  it  up. 

Tanka  doodle  dandy. 

Mind  tot  Mu/ici  and  the  Sup, 
ylnd  will)  the  Girls  be  bundy. 

\nd  \here  we  fee  a  Thoufand  Men, 

'  As  rich  as  ’Squire  David, 
ind  what  they  wafted  every  Day, 

I  with  it  could  be  ftved. 

The  ’LaiTes  they  eat  every  Day, 

VAiirtd  keep  an  Boufs  a  Winter  t 
They  have  as  much  that  I  ll  be  bound 
They  eat  it  when  they’re,  a  mind  to. 

And  there  we  fee  a  fwamping  Gun, 
Large  as  a  Log  of  Maple, 

Jpon  a  ducid  little  Cart, 

A  Ltad  for  Father’s  Cattle, 

find  -very  Time  they  (hoot  it  off, 

It  takes  an  Horn  cf  Fowder, 

It  makes  a  noife  like  Father’s  Gun, 


Cn’y  a’  Nation  louder. 

I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myfelf. 

As  'Slab's  Underpinning  j 
And  Father  went  as  nigh  again, 

I  tho’t  the  Duce  was  in  him. 

Ccufm  Simon  grew  fo  bold 

1  tho’t  he  would  have  cock’d  it  j 
It  fear’d  m^fo  1  ihriek’d  it  off. 

And  by  Father’s  Pocket. 

lAnd  Captain  Davis  had  a  Gun, 

He  kind  of  clapt  his  Hand  on’t, 
[\nd  (luck  a  crooked  dabbing  Iron 
Upon  the  little  End  on’t. 

I  \rrl  there  I  fee  a  Pnmkin-Shell 
As  big  as  Mother’s  Bafon, 

1 1  every  Time  they  touch’d  it  off 
Xhay  fc'.mper’d  iike  the  Nation. 


* 


I*  fee  a  little  Barrel  'tot?. 

The  Heads  were  made  cf  Lenthtr. 

They  knock’d  hipon  fwith  little  Clubs, 
And  call’d  *the  F4lks  together. 

*">•%  v  *  ***-•■.  •  #  -r*  ..  .  . 

And  there  ws  Captain  Wajhington, 
And  Gentlefolks  about  him  s 

They  fay  he’s  grown  fo  tarnal  proud 
He  will  not  ride  without  them. 

He  got  him  on  his  Meeting-Clothe?, 
Upon  a  SJapping  Stallion, 

He  fet  the  World  along  in  Rows, 

In  Hundreds  and  in  Millions. 

The  flaming  Ribbons  in  his  Hat, 
They  look’d  fo  taring  fine  ah,  4 

I  wanted  pockily  to  ge(f* 

To  give  to  my  Jemimab. 

I  fee  another  Snarl  of  Men, 

A  digging  Graves,  they  told  me. 

So  tarnal  long,  fo  tarnal  deep. 

They  ’tended  they  fliould  hold  me. 

It  fear’d  me  fo  I  hetok ’d  it  off. 

Nor  (lopt  as  I  rem-mber. 

Nor  turn'd  about  ’till  I  got  Hottic, 
Lock’d  up  in  Mother’s  Chamber.' 


The  ROSE  TREE. 

ARofe  Tree  in  full  bearing, 

Had  fweet  flowers  fair  to  fee  s 
One  rofe  beyond  comparing. 

For  beauty  attracted  me. 

OT*)’  e|ger(  then  to  win  it,  / 

’',r"*iove!y  blooming  frefh  and  gay# 

I  find  a  cabker  in  it.  j 
And  now  throw  it  far  away. 


How  fine  this  morning  early. 

All  funlhining,  clear  and  bright! 
So  late  I  lov’d  you  dearly, 

Tho’  loft  now  each  fond  delight. 

The  clouds  feem  big  with  "V  s, 
Sunnv  beams  no  more  r 
Farewell  ye  fleeting  hours, 

Your  falfttocd  has  chang’d  th  e. 
■MM 


Figure  2.  The  Farmer  and  his  Son’s  Return  from  a  Visit  to  Camp  (broadside,  ca.  1786).  The 
American — as  Yankee  Doodle  —  was  satirized  as  an  ignorant  yokel  by  the  English  before  the 
war.  But  by  the  end  of  the  war,  Americans  embraced  Yankee  Doodle  as  an  inquiring  and  naive 
boy.  This  patriotic  version  of  the  new  country’s  earliest  national  song  was  written  by  Edward 
Bangs  before  1768  and  was  an  adaptation  of  earlier  versions  written  during  the  war. 


CONSTITUCION  FEDERAL, 

PARA  LOS 

ESTADOS  DE  VENEZUELA, 

Hecha  por  los  Representanles  de  Margarita,  .  de 
Merida,  de  Cumana,  de  Barinas,  de  Barcelona, 
de  Truxillo,  y  de  Caracas,  reunidos  en  Conoresq 
General : 


EN  EL  NOMBRE  DE  DIOS  TODO  PODEROSO, 

NOS  el  Pueblo  de  los  Estados  de  Venezuela, 
usando  de  nuestra  Soberama,  y  deseando  establecer 
entre  nosotros  la  mejor  administracidn  de  justicia, 
proeurar  el  bicn  general,  asegurar  la  tranquilidad 
interior,  proveer  en  comun  a  la  dcfensa  exterior,  sos- 
tener  nuestra  Libertad  e  Indepcndencia  politica, 
conservar  pura  e  ilesa  la  sagrada  religion  de  nuestros 
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momentous  event  our  understanding  of  ourselves  and 
the  world  would  never  again  be  the  same. 

At  first,  with  the  March  1917  overthrow  of  the  czar 
and  the  formation  of  the  provisional  government,  Amer¬ 
icans  welcomed  the  Russian  Revolution  as  they  had  wel¬ 
comed  earlier  antimonarchical  European  revolutions. 
Seven  days  after  the  czar  abdicated,  the  United  States 
extended  diplomatic  recognition  to  the  new  Russian  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  first  power  to  do  so.  President  Wilson  now 
thought  he  had  “a  fit  partner  for  a  league  of  honor,”  a 
league  which  Wilson  by  that  date  clearly  hoped  would 
be  a  means  for  the  worldwide  extension  of  republicanism. 
In  May  1917  the  American  ambassador  in  Moscow 
wrote  back  to  the  United  States  that  he  expected  Russia 
to  come  out  of  its  ordeal  “as  a  republic,  and  with  a 
government  .  .  .  founded  on  correct  principles,”  that  is 
to  say,  principles  similar  to  those  of  the  American 
republic. 

Yet  with  the  Bolshevik  takeover  of  the  revolution  in 
the  fall  of  1917  all  this  initial  American  enthusiasm 
quickly  disappeared.  Instead  of  its  firmest  friend,  the 
United  States  suddenly  became  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  Russian  Revolution.  Instead  of  welcoming  the  revo- 


FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION, 

FOR  THE 

STATES  OF  VENEZUELA, 

Made  by  the  Representatives  for  Margarita,  Merida, 
Cumana,  Varinas,  Barcelona,  Truxillo,  and  Cara¬ 
cas,  in  General  Congress  Assembled. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  ALL  POWERFUL  GOD. 

WE  the  people  of  the  States  of  Venezuela,  acting 
from  our  own  Sovereignty,  and  anxious  to  establish 
amongst  ourselves  the  best  possible  administration  of 
justice,  to  provide  for  the  general  good,  to  secure  ^ 
the  tranquillity  of  the  interiour,  to  make  provision 
in  common  for  our  exteriour  defence,  to  sustain  our 
political  liberty  and  independence,  to  preserve  pure 

Figure  3.  The  influence  of  American  political  ideas  can  be  seen 
in  the  opening  pages  of  the  Venezuelan  federal  constitution  of 
1811,  shown  here  in  a  bilingual  edition,  Interesting  Official  Docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  United  Provinces  of  Venezuela  (London, 
1812). 

lution,  as  American  governments  had  traditionally  done 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  four  American  presi¬ 
dents  withheld  diplomatic  recognition  from  the  Soviet 
Union  for  sixteen  years,  making  the  United  States  not 
the  first  but  the  last  Western  power  to  recognize  the 
revolutionary  regime. 

In  light  of  America’s  earlier  revolutionary  tradition 
it  is  a  remarkable  turnabout  —  a  turnabout  that  is  ex¬ 
plicable  only  in  terms  of  that  earlier  revolutionary  tradi¬ 
tion.  What  was  now  different,  what  caused  this  abrupt 
change  of  attitude,  was  the  nature  of  the  Bolshevik 
appeal,  the  new  character  of  the  Communist  ideology. 
The  Bolsheviks  claimed  not  simply  to  be  leading  another 
antimonarchical  republican  revolution  in  emulation  of 
the  American  or  French  models  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  They  said  that  their  Communist  revolution  rep¬ 
resented  a  new  departure  in  world  history. 

The  great  antagonism  that  immediately  sprang  up 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  rested 
not  simply  on  the  exigencies  of  power  politics,  but,  more 


important,  on  the  competitiveness  of  two  very  different 
revolutionary  traditions.  The  Soviet  Union  threatened 
nothing  less  than  the  displacement  of  the  United  States 
from  the  vanguard  of  history.  The  Russians,  not  the 
Americans,  now  claimed  to  be  pointing  the  way  toward 
the  future  (and,  more  alarming  still,  there  were  some 
Americans  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  who  agreed  with  that 
claim).  For  the  first  time  since  1776,  Americans  were 
faced  with  an  alternative  revolutionary  ideology  with 
universalist  aspirations.  This  ideological  threat  was  far 
more  serious  to  us  than  anything  the  Russians  did 
technologically,  either  in  developing  the  H-bomb  or  in 
launching  Sputnik.  For  it  seemed  to  make  all  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  heritage  irrelevant.  If  we  were  not  leading  the  world 
toward  liberty  and  free  government,  what  was  our  history 
all  about? 

WITH  this  dramatic  emergence  of  an  oppos¬ 
ing  revolutionary  ideology  we  Americans 
have  grown  more  and  more  confused  about 
ourselves  and  our  place  in  history.  With  the  bulk  of  all 
the  states  of  the  world  now  republican  in  form,  we  have 
steadily  come  to  believe  that  our  republican  revolutionary 
tradition  no  longer  has  much  relevance  to  most  of  the 
world,  particularly  to  the  Third  World  and  its  “wars  of 
liberation.”  We  cannot  very  well  stand  against  the  idea 
of  revolution,  but  at  the  same  time  we  can  no  longer 
be  enthusiastic  about  revolution.  With  the  enunciation  of 
the  Truman  Doctrine  in  1947  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  committed  itself  to  supporting 
established  governments  of  “free  peoples”  against  the 
threat  from  subversion  from  “armed  minorities”  —  pre¬ 
sumably  Communist  —  within  the  state.  This  radical 
departure  from  historic  American  attitudes  eventually 
culminated  in  our  disastrous  intervention  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  fundamental  threat  to  the  meaning  of  our 
history  posed  by  a  rival  revolutionary  ideology  blinded 
us  to  the  nationalistic  and  other  ethnocultural  forces  at 
work  in  the  world.  In  such  an  atmosphere  it  became 
difficult  for  us  not  to  believe  that  every  revolution  was 
in  some  way  Communist,  and  consequently  our  defini¬ 
tion  of  “free”  governments  was  stretched  to  extraordi¬ 
nary  lengths  to  cover  eventually  any  government  that 
was  non-Communist.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
to  see  our  support  of  corrupt  or  reactionary  regimes 
simply  as  the  direct  response  of  American  capitalism  or 
of  some  deep-rooted  abhorrence  of  revolutions.  Many 
of  our  Cold  War  actions,  clumsy  and  misguided  as 
they  often  may  have  been,  represented  our  confused  and 
sometimes  desperate  efforts  to  maintain  our  universalist 
revolutionary  aspirations  in  the  world.  Our  Point  Four 
Program  accompanied  the  Truman  Doctrine;  the  Peace 
Corps  coincided  with  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  All 
were  linked ;  all  were  cut  from  the  same  ideological  cloth ; 
all  were  expressions  of  what  is  by  now  an  increasingly 


dimly  perceived  sense  of  our  revolutionary  mission  in 
the  world. 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam  seems  to  have  tempered 
our  desire  to  make  the  world  over.  Perhaps  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  the  emergence  of  a  new  maturity  in  American 
foreign  policy,  a  lessening  of  the  excessive  moralism  of 
our  attitude  toward  the  world,  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
more  realistic  appraisal  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  American  power.  Some  might  even  say  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  detente  with  Communism  marks  a  crucial  turning 
point  in  the  historical  development  of  our  revolutionary 
tradition:  not  that  we  will  abandon  that  tradition  but 
that  we  will  remember  that  our  mission,  as  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  president,  Millard  Fillmore,  declared  in  the  mid¬ 
nineteenth  century,  was  not  to  “impose  upon  other 
countries  our  form  of  government  by  artifice  or  force, 
but  to  teach  by  example  and  show  by  our  success.”  No 
doubt  we  are  part  of  the  world  and  cannot  evade  that 
responsibility  which  our  power  gives  us.  Yet  our  place 
and  success  in  history  will  in  the  end  come  not  from  the 
number  of  troops  we  can  muster  around  the  world,  but 
from  the  way  we  ourselves  in  our  own  society  realize  the 
libertarian  and  egalitarian  ideals  of  the  Revolution.  This 
aspect  of  our  revolutionary  heritage  we  have  not  lost; 
it  still  remains  a  potent  experiment  worth  demonstrating 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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